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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


BROTHER BRUIN. 


“THE bear symbolises savage and primi- 
tive equality, and is therefore the aversion of 
the aristocracy.” Such is the clue to ursine 
facts, according to Passional Zoology; which 
subject, and Mr, TousseNnEt’s treatment of 


| it, we now resume. It would appear that 
| Mr. Sneak, in the Mayor of Garratt, had 
| much reason in him, when he addressed the 


rough personage of the piece as Brother 
Bruin. Was he not a Bear and a BroruEr ? 
Here again—M. Toussenel exclaims — is 
another poor, shamefully calumniated beast, 
respecting whom hatred and ignorance have 
imagined the wickedest tales! There is no 
sort of infamies which anecdote-mongers have 
refrained from using in order to defile the bio- 
phy of this unfortunate quadruped. M. 
oussenel read in a fri htful book published 
a century ago with authorisation and privi- 
lege of the king, the history of the acts and 
deeds of a brown bear of Jura, who had long 
been the terror of the country, by reason of 
his immoderate appetite for the flesh of young 
girls. It was not enough for human malice 
to attribute to the bear crimes and immorali- 
ties of which he is innocent ; but it has been 
thought fit to turn the poor animal into 
ridicule, and to make him the butt of innu- 
merable mystifications. The strife, amongst 


| ancient and modern writers, is who shall 


hit him the most perfidious blows. lian, 


_ the Greek, a narrator of fables, and not 


less of a simpleton than Conrad Gessner 
and great Saint Basil, goes so far as to make 
the bear a murderer of the lowest grade, a 
mean assassin, killing for the pleasure of 
killing ; all which is an atrocious calumny. 
Once upon a time, he says, there was a lion 
and a lioness, who had a large little family, 
but who were not a bit the happier on that 
account. For one day, when they both were 
out of doors, a bear found his way in, and 
treacherously slew every one of their babes ; 


_ a proof what an imprudent thing it is to 


leave children by themselves. The murder- 
ous deed was scarcely done, when a for- 
midable roar announced the return of the 
masters of the house. Our bear, almost taken 
in the fact of infanticide, had only just time 
to jump up into a tree hard by. It is impos- 
sible to Sienttbe the fury of the mother, at 
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the sight of her slaughtered offspring. It is 
uncertain which feeling predominated in her 
heart, grief or anger, She gave way at once 
to furious imprecations and sorrowful groans ; 
and, in her burning thirst for vengeance, she 
described a number of mad paraboles in the 
air, thrust her thirsty canines into the sides 
of the tree on which the assassin had found a 
refuge, and tore its bark with her sharp 
claws. Vain demonstrations of impotent 
rage! The heartless monster only laughed at 
her from his fourth story. 

But now behold the father lion trot 
off. It will not be long before he is 
back again; for he has just caught a bright 
idea, which he has duly communicated to his 
spouse. He is determined to request the 
assistance of man to avenge his wrongs. He 
knows where there works a poor woodcutter, 
of extreme leanness, whom he has long held 
in reserve as the morsel for a fast day. He 
addresses him in a manner which he strives 
to render as pleasant as possible. The man, 
whose limited comprehension prevented hint 
from attributing the visit of the king of 
animals to any other motive than a violent 
appetite for human flesh, at first felt him- 
self a little put out at the sight of the hairy 
gentleman, and in his fright let his axe fall. 
“Nothing of the kind,” the lion seemed to 
say, as he politely raised the instrument, and. 
returned it to the woodcutter’s hand. Then 
he gently pulled him by the skirts of his 
coat, and showed him how happy he should 
be to have his company for a short walk. 
The man—who understood at last from such 
an unusual display of ceremoniousness, that 
the beast had occasion for his services— 
yielded to the invitation and followed his 
guide. On and on and on they went. By 
walking auick, they at last arrived at the 
theatre o: Bruin’s crime. The lioness still 
continued to rend the air and to perform 
extraordinary leaps. The lion explained 
everything—by signs—to his travelling com- 
panion. He pointed out the butchered 
whelps. He glared at the assassin—now 
escaped to the highest branches of a colossal 
pine—and nodded to the inconsolable mother 
awaiting her revenge. The re-assured and 
sympathising wood-cutter set to to fell the 
tree at once. Then unanimous and roaring 
“bravos” burst forth from the leonine pair « 
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the husband, forgetting the expression of his| tallest stature, was perched upon a leading 


sorrows, congratulated his wife on the happy 
notion which suggested his calling in a third 
person’s assistance, What a different im- 
pression every stroke of the axe made upon 
the minds of the principal actors of the 
drama! How easy it was to see that at 
every fresh cut of the steel, remorse pene- 
trated deeper and deeper mto the tortured 
conscience of the guilty bear. Wouldn’t he 
like to be off and away, as he despairingly 
nmvunches his paws in repentance? What 
will become of him soon? Andif the thing 
were to do over again, how he wouldn’t on 
any account do it at all. 

No doubt; but it is now too late. The 
crime is committed; blood calls for blood. 
The catastrophe approaches ; the tree falls, 
precipitating the murderer upon the ground, 
without giving him time to recover from the 
agitation inseparable from a fall of thirty odd 
feet. Scarcely has he measured his length 
upon mother earth, when the lioness is down 
upon him. She seizes him. Vengeance 
satisfied, the lion and the lioness divide the 
prey into two parts; and, offering the 
better share to the man, swear on their 
royal words, they will never forget the ser- 
vice he has rendered them. The story does 
not add whether the man and the lions did 
really live in friendly relations afterwards ; 
for unfortunately the man did not write his 
memoirs. 

M. Toussenel has read, in the voyages of 
many credible navigators, a multitude of 
anecdotes about animals as Croll as Alian’s, 
but not a bit more probable. I was lately 
(he says) told the following story by a young 
Parisian sportsman, fresh from America ; 
but I would not be at all more ready to guar- 
antee its authenticity. 

“ My companion and I were traversing the 
vast pine forests of California, so remarkable 
for the absolute silence which reigns beneath 
their vaulted shade. One day when we came 
upon the edge of one of the immense open 
glades which run through these sombre 
woods, and where resinous trees give place to 
other essences, we heard at a very slight dis- 
tance a grunting sound, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from over our heads, and which my 
companion, a Yankee sportsman of the old 
school, recognised at the first note as the 
music of a bear. We instantly shrunk our- 
selves up into nothing, and slipped through 
the bushes, endeavouring to discover where 
the animal was perched. A second grunt, 
in a@ more angry tone than the former, 
and which seemed to us to be followed by an- 
other grunt of inward satisfaction, attracted 
our attention towards a gigartic alise tree, 
about twenty paces in front of us ; amidst whose 
branches and beneath whose'shade a ridiculous 
scene was taking place. The ‘wo dramatis 

, & few fragments of wnose conver- 
sation we caught by the way, were a bear and 
a wild boar. The first, a personage of the 


branch of the adise (our cherry) tree, where he 
was earnestly enrployed in gathering alises. But 
as the fruit was excessively ripe, and adhered 
but slightly to its stalk, it happened that the 
reddest and most delicious portion fell on the 
ground as thick as hail, at the slightest dis- 
turbance which the bear made on his branch, 
The stupid animal lost all jpatience, and 
sounlied away with angry oaths; for the 
very same reason, the epicurean wild boar, 
posted at the foot of the tree, was im a 
state of delight, and testified his satisfaction 
with a knowing * Good, good!’ at every 
shower of alises. At the moment when 
we entered on the scene, the bear’s irrita- 
tion had already risen to red heat, and it 
was easy to see that it would not be lon 

before it mounted to white heat. ‘Oh! i 
have got such a capital idea, whispered in 
my ear the spiritual child of Tennessee. ‘ If 
we were to profit by the awful temper in 
which these two brutes now are towards each 
other, to engage them in a deadly quarrel’— 
‘ How is that to be managed? Show us, if 
you can.’ ‘The method is very simple ; one 
of the barrels of your gun is charged with | 
small shot ; fire it into the softest part of that 

young gentleman’s body ;’ and he pointed 


out to me with his finger through the leaves 
the part of the bear which I ought to aim at, 
‘ [know the bear, he added ; ‘and when he 
once has an idea in his head, nothing can 
drive it outof him. He has been in a great 


rage the last quarter of an hour, with the 
boar down yonder, and it would be impossible 
to prevent him from believing that the boar 
has hit him. You will soon see him rush 
down upon his supposed assailant, and take 
his revenge for the malicious joke. I promise 
you we shall have some fan.” No sooner 
said than done. I took good aim at the | 
shaggy fellow, and fired. The bear had | 
scarcely had time to feel himself pricked | 
to the quick, when his fury rose beyond all 
bounds, and he fell like a bombshell upon the | 
bear, who was as innocent of the trick as | 
he was surprised at the aggression. The | 
duel did not last long; the victorious bear 
laid his rival low. But he pretended not to | 
be aware that his enemy, before he died, | 
had a open his flank with a terrible 
stroke of his tusks. His own strength soon | 
began to fail, and he tottered and sank down | 
on the body of the slaughtered boar. I | 
thus,” modestly concluded the narrator, | 
“gained the right to beast that I killed a 
black bear and a wild boar with a single charge | 
of number sevens.” 

Fabulists and moralists have sadly contri- | 
buted, according to their custom, to propa- 
gate an unfair estimate of the character 
of the bear, and M. Toussenel’s mission 
is, he thinks, to correet their errors in his 
love for science and truth. For imstance, 
the reproach most frequently addressed 
to the bear, is that he threw a homicidal 
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Charles Dickens.) 
paving-stone at the head of one of his friends, 
a gardener by trade, under the pretext of 
brushing off a troublesome fly. He believes, 


however, the story to be apocryphal, and | 


that the bear is not only incapable of 
such a piece of left-handedness; but that 
he ought, on the eontrary, to be considered 
as one of the most dexterous beasts in 
the existing creation. Awkwardness and 
ferocity are two accusations made against 
the bear, which are one just as good as the 
other. The bear has also been selected as the 
emblem of misanthropy, taciturnity, morose- 
ness, unsociability. He is nothing of the kind. 

The bear is the emblem of Savagery, or 
wild life, as the elephant is the emblem of 
Edenism, or the period im the life of our 

lanet which corresponds to the first phase of 
ones life. His ruling passion is the love of 
independence and the woods. The whole 
history of the animal is comprised in that 
one sentence, 

It is well known that the savage is the 
most hearty enemy of all unpleasant labour ; 
for which M. Toussenel dees not blame him. 
A savage would vefuse all the refinements of 
luxurious eivilisation, at the price of an hour’s 
work at the loom or the plough. The case is 
exactly the same with the bear. The charms of 
a masked ball have never been able to seduce 
him ; and he professes the most sovereign con- 
tempt for the majority of civilised fétes, The 
only idea which the savage has of happiness, 
is a complete and constant enjoyment of 
the seven natural rights of hunting, fishing, 
gathering, pasturage, and so on. The same 
thing holds with regard to the bear, who 
has no notion of supreme happiness, be- 
yond the exereise of the two natural rights 
of helping himself, and of freedom from 
care, Not that the bear is utterly insensible 
to the pleasures of the hunter’s and the 
fisher’s art. The white bear, for instance, 
would be very much put out, if he were 
deprived of the latter privilege. I (we are 
still quoting the bear’s apologist) only 
mean to say that a vegetable diet is more 
suitable than any other to the bear’s tem- 
perament, fond as he is, above everything, 
of strawberries and indolence. The bear 
does not shut his eyes to the fact that the 
shape of his person is better adapted to 
climb a tree than to hunt down a deer, and 
he pursues a line of conduct in conformity 
with the aptitudes of his nature. His fru- 
givorous appetite being easily satisfied, he 
profits by this facility of living in good style, 
to amass, during the autumn, a large provi- 
sion of that hair-adorning grease, with which 
the apothecaries of the Rue Vivienne com- 
pose the precious cosmetic known to Parisian 
fashionables under the title of Lion’s pomade ! 
Prodigies of chemistry! All to persuade bald 
people that the king of animals entirely 
owes his thick and splendid mane to the 
daily use of the aforesaid cosmetic. 

It is known that Brother Bruin, when once 
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provided with his due store of stoutness, 
retires into a den, where he passes the two 
worst months of the year in sleep. But 
fabulists and historians may talk for ever, 
before they will persuade me that an animal 
with such a character and disposition can 
possibly be the enemy of man. The animal 
which sleeps during the season of want and 
crime, and which prefers honey, sorbs, and 
other wild berries, to a quarter of kid, will 
never pass for an ogre thirsting after blood. 
The bear is a savage animal, M, Toussenel is 
willing to confess, but he is assuredly one of 
the most inoffensive carnivores that can be 
met with—that is to say the civilised bear, 
the French or Russian bear, the bear of the 
Pyrenees or the Alps; but the grey bear of 
the prairies of North America, and the white 
bear of the Polar regions, devour whatever 
they light upon, when they are pressed by 
hunger. 

In accordance with his being the emblem 
of the savage, the bear, of all the great fiesh- 
eaters, is the one who ought to suffer most 
from the loss of his liberty. And such is the 
fact ; for, of all captives, the bear is the most 
difficult to keep imprisoned. He is tamed, 
but without ever abdicating either his per- 
sonality or his rights. He has been beheld 
exercising the trade of a juggler to gain a 
livelihood ; but his master knows not what 
amount of tribulation and remorse the 
conseiousness of his degradation costs him, 
and how much philosophy he is obliged to 
make use of, to gnaw in silence the bridle 
of his servitude. More than one bear, after 
having broken his chain, has been known to 

reface the exercise of his re-conquered 
liberty, by murdering his leader and all his 
family. In the history of popular vengeances, 
exist facts which were not without analogy 
to these revolts of the bears, 

When the captive bear is not oceupied in 
eating or drinking, he is meditating an eva- 
sion. The whole force of his imagination is 
directed towards that one single object. His 
perpetual agitation betrays the torments 
which consume his whole being. That head, 
whose monotonous and regular movement 
backwards and forwards fatigues your eyes, 
is the pendulum of a fixed idea, which is 
incessantly courted by the lover of liberty. 
If the Pyrenean and the Russian bear does 
not always sink under the wounds of sorrow, 
if he does not die suddenly of a fit of shame, 
when exposed in the public market-place, 
the reason is that the love of liberty is 
indestructible in his heart, and that hope 
never deserts him. But the icy bear, which 
cannot, like his congeners, snuff the solid 
earth and the breezes of his native land, dies 
with us, at the end of a few mounihs, of nost- 
algia and lukewarm water. ; ; 

Conquered, persecuted, shelterless, without 

rofession, wandering from rock to rock, the 
ear, like Mithridates, has ‘een from the 
first abliged to accustom himself to cat all 
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sorts of things, and to train his stomach to 
resist all kinds of poisons. Arsenic, which 


acts as a most violent poison on the human. 


species, is innocuous to bears. A dose of a 


; & pound acts merely as aslight purgative. 

The preceding remarks are necessary to 
aid us in appreciating the story—which has 
made too much noise in Paris and elsewhere 
—of the invalide. One bright moonlight night 
during the last days of the first Empire, a 
veteran was watching, alone and silent, near 
the dwelling of the bear Martin, in the Jardin 
des Plantes. Illumined by the deceitful light 
of Phoebe, the old warrior fancied that he saw 
a six-livres piece glitter at the bottom of the 
den. Immediately the demon of riches— 
who never willingly lets go the prey which he 
once has seized—instigated the ill-omened 
old soldier to desert his post. He fetched a 
ladder, and descended into the den. Alas! 
he had reckoned without his host. Martin, 
who was dreaming about battles—suddenly 
awaked at an unseasonable hour by an in- 
dividual with whom he had not the slightest 
acquaintance, and whose intentions naturally 
appeared euspicious—Martin seized the in- 
truder by the throat, strangled him, and 
scalped him, according to savage custom ; 
that is to say, stripped off his head of hair ; 
not without slightly blemishing the skin to 
which the hair is attached. It was this 
specially characteristic trait, which ruined the 
bear in the minds of the people, and which 
made them say that the bear liked, better 
than anything else, ginger-bread cakes and 
veterans. The ignorant attributed to the 
sanguinary temper of the species the isolated 
act of one which the force of habit alone had 
inspired. The warlike nation which loved so 
well to adorn its leaders with the fur of bears, 
would not pardon a poor animal for having 
applied the law of retaliation to one of its 
warriors. But perhaps—now that the 
popular excitement is calmed—the public 
will have the kindness to re-consider its 
decided dislike to the bear, and will look 
upon things in a more healthy light. In 
fact, let an impartial judge calmly consider all 
the circumstances of the murder. The night 
attack, the storm by ladder, the exaggerated 
value which belonged to bearskin at that 
epoch, when the fur cap and its chin-strap 
took so high a position in society ; and he will 
certainly admit, like me, a case of legitimate 
defence, and like me he will pronounce the 
bear, “ Not Guilty.” More than that ; if it 
were proved that the old soldier in question 
wore at the time, as some one has suspected, 
a bear’s-fur cap upon his head, then, indeed, 
the innocence of the bear can no longer be 
called in doubt. 

When the bear is driven by hunger to 
declare war on animals and men, he willingly 
takes up an ambuscade in the lower branches 
of some tufted tree, or behind some rocky 
post commanding a defile, from which he 
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rushes upon the victim he is watching, 
seizes it by the neck, and strangles it. The 
muscular strength of the bear is prodigious, 


jand exceeds that of our most powerful 
See of a pound has no apparent effect at | 


wrestlers. Bears have been seen to kill a 
horse or a bull stiff dead with a single stroke 
of their powerful paw, If the bear rarely 
has the upper-hand in his duels with man, as 
would appear from the number of bear’s-fur 
caps with which the grenadiers are orna- 
mented, that only proves the superiority of 
the arms of man, and the complete ignorance 
of the animal in matters of scrimmage. The 
bear, having the habit of rising on his hind 
feet to attack the hunter, naturally exposes 
his flank to the enemy, who only requires a 
little coolness and address, to pierce his 
heart with a poignard or a bullet. The 
poignard is the best mode, to avoid injuring 
the skin. There was a bear-hunter at Eaux- 
Bonnes in the Pyrenees, who stabbed in this 
way sixty bears during his life. Of course he 
missed the sixty-first—which did not miss 
him. 

American travellers, who are well aware 
of the importance which the bear attaches 
to the least politeness or mark of con- 
sideration on the part of man, never omit, 
it is said, to salute him when they meet with 
him on their road. They accost him with 
“ Buenos dias, hombre.” “Good day, man.” 


Trustworthy persons have asserted that 
this simple piece of flattery was often sufficient 
to make the most ill-disposed bear forget his 


homicidal intentions and his hunger. The 
bear is not only polite, he is obsequious in 
the deference which he pays to constituted 
authorities. Every one has heard speak of 
the courtesy of the dancing bear who had 
taken his degrees at the school of mutual inr- 
struction in a certain commune, in the arron- 
dissement of Saint Girons ; and who, recog- 
nising one day, in the Place de la Bastille, in 
the midst of the crowd who surrounded him, 
the Maire of that locality, suddenly inter- 
rupted his performance, in order to offer to 
the honorable magistrate his devoted obei- 
sances, and the compromising homage of his 
respect. 

The bear, then, is not the enemy of man. 
He eats him sometimes ; but almost always 
with regret, and in his own defence. When 
he is the aggressor, it is because hunger presses 
him, and because winter, that particular year, 
happens to have been unreasonably prolonged. 
Now, in this case, the rigour of civilised win- 
ter, and not the appetite of the poor beast, 
is responsible for the crimes of hunger. We 
ought to make the bear every allowance for 
the extenuating circumstance of famine, if we 
desire to be excused in turn; we, reasonable 
creatures, who amuse ourselves with fancy 
murders, who now and then poison our 
fathers and mothers in order to enjoy a little 
sooner the fruits which their affection has 
gathered for us; we, who every day sell our 
daughters in macriage to aged dotards. 
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on eyeing oecapiteaiameeteireeatanitearneastncietiiiaiiimitin ial lit ata deae 
The bear is so little the enemy of man that |™an—-the gentleman, that is to say, the op- 
he has never lifted a hand against him, unless|Pressive and privileged class which makes 
in the exceptional cases of hunger and legiti-| use of the vanquished, and compels them to 
mate defence. She-bears, indeed, have often work.” Then follows M. Toussenel’s magni- 
been seen to drive travellers violently away | ficent peroration :—*“ Thus true science tears 
from the neighbourhood of their little ones ;|®0d makes to fall, one after the other, all the 
but who would dare to charge it as a crime | Veils of brass which Obscurantism interposes 
against the mother, if she Toes exaggerate | between the vision of Man and Nature !” 
the perils which threaten her bearlings, and|__ What is the cause of the hatred of man for 
trembles for their skin, when she remembers Brother Bruin? This question our profound 
the disastrous consumption of this article of | Z0ologist answers thus :—The bear, which in- 
goods which is caused by the single institu-|cessantly retreats before the steps of man, 
tion of Grenadiers? The bear is not less|#0d chooses the most uninhabited places as 
impatient than every other person of good | his dwelling, sufficiently testifies his pacific 
taste, for the suppression of this ridiculous | intentions, and his desire to avoid a struggle 
and too long-honoured head-dress. in which he is not sure of having the upper 
The extreme fondness of the she-bear for| hand. But man, who wants a pretext for 
her cubs is a text on which every writer has | continuing his trade in fur caps and bear's 
made his comment ever since beasts have |Srease, cannot, of course, appear to believe 
been written about. The bearess has the |}! the sincerity of these friendly wishes, He 
habit of carrying one of her little ones under | ®#Udaciously denies them in the interest of his 
each arm, when it is required to clear any | business, and struggles hard to continue the 
dangerous passage, such as a steep ravine or | hostilities, which will finish by and bye, alas ! 
an impetuous torrent ; and it is only in the|for want of combatants to carry them on. 
midst of these perils that she displays a fero-| A great proof of the moderation of the bear’s 
cious and unsociable character. Bear-hunters | appetites, is to be found in the history of the 
have equally assured me that they have more | Sports of the circus at Rome. The Romans, 
than once seen these creatures retiring peace-| Who loved dramas well spiced with human 
ably to their homes bearing away, without| blood, scarcely ever exposed Christians to 
the slightest difficulty, a sheep tucked under | the teeth of the bear, who was officially sus- 
each arm, exactly as a Roman augur carried | pected of indifference to the Pagan religion. 
his breviary. “But of this story,” says M.| One of the favourite amusements of Helioga- 
Toussenel, “I only believe as much as pleases | balus consisted, as is well known, in in- 
me.” toxicating his guests of both sexes, and causing 
The true enemy of the bear—the emblem| them to be awoke by the hairy arms of a 
of savage life and equality—is the horse—the | bear ; but history does not record that these 
emblem of gentlemanhood, and osiahoanaiia! jokes were ever attended with such serious 
disdain. There are not two known animals | consequences as those of the Emperor Nero, 
which detest each other more cordially than| who stifled his friends under heaps of roses, 
the horse and the bear. The hatred of the| They were, notwithstanding, great artists in 
latter for grenadiers springs from less deep| horror, those Cesars of Rome, setting aside 
and more recent causes, The grey bear of|the immoral and subversive portion of their 
California, the most dangerous and _ the | imaginations. 
strongest of all the bears in the world, has} Another proof which, in case of need, 
sworn, it is said, war to the death against | would testify to the gentleness of the bear's 
the horse, and attacks him wherever he meets | character, and the amenity of his manners, is 
him, whether at large or mounted. It is| his passion for music. You may read in the 
stated that there are very few instances in| accounts of Olaus Magnus, the Buffon of 
that country of a cavalier’s having to com-| Northern Europe, that when the shepherds of 
plain of the ingratitude or ill-behaviour of a| his country (where the bear is very common) 
grey bear after having previously made the| find themselves hemmed in by a troop of 
sacrifice of his steed. Zoologists and hunters| those quadrupeds, they make believe not to 
have long inquired, without being able to put| be aware of the disagreeable visitors, and 
their finger on the answer, the causes of the| continue to enliven the wilderness with the 
implacable hatred which the bear has vowed|sweet sound of their clarionettes. Then, 
against the horse, and vice versd. Analogy|selecting the moment when their ursine 
alone can claim the honour of guessing this| neighbours are completely under the influ- 
rebus, and of explaining the famous story|ence of the melody, they suddenly let fly at 
of the herd of furious bears, against whom|their hearers so sudden, sharp, and harsh 
grapeshot and cauldrons took no effect, but|a howl, that the unfortunate amateurs start 
who were put to flight by a couple of rolls | off at full gallop, never to come back again. 
proceeding from a drum made of horse’s skin.| The bear does not like bloodshed; and 
Analogy answers with the superiority of good| those who accuse him of clumsiness, have 
sense and simplicity which characterises it:—| never seen him at work. Nor is he, any 
“The animal which symbolises the love of| more, the enemy of gaiety. Some have been 
independence and equality, is the born enemy | known that were actually disagreeable through 
of the animal which personifies the gentle-! the excess of their amiability. The bear is 
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perhaps even, next to the cat and the ape, 
the merriest and the most waggish of qua- 
drupeds. Like all clever folks, he is fond of 
idleness and dancing. He is a lounger, over- 
flowing with humour, and a pattern of 
dexterity. These qualities are what have 
made him so popular with the gamins of 
Paris—a race of beings jocose by nature, and 
born enemies of all work. Keep on good 
terms with a bear, and you will find him full 
of assiduity and delicate attentions. His 
favourite exercises are wrestling and boxing ; 
but if you make a match with him, he will 
never hug you more tightly than is absolutely 
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seven articles of his charter. He plunders 
the treasures of the industrious bee, to show 
that in every “limbic” society (whether 
Savagery, Patriarchate, Barbarism, or Civili- 
sation), the fruit of the labour of the indus- 
trious is destined to become the booty of 
do-nothings and unproductives. He never, 
like the humam savage, sets fire to a field of 
sugar-cane, simply by way of a little pastime. 


THE LENGTH OF THE QUAYS. 


To an Englishman whose chief knowledge 
of Ireland has been confined to what he has 


necessary to carry on the pretence of aserious| been able to glean from books and news- 
battle. If he throws you down in sport, he| papers, and what he has gathered from the 


will take 
the groun 
your fall. Far from fracturing your skull 
with a paving-stone, to rid you of a fly, he will 
strip your shirt from off your body, without 
even touching your epidermis. At night, if 
you are keeping watch on the deck of a 
vessel, he will cheerfully offer you his warm 
and shaggy coat for blanket and pillow, to 
prevent the dampness of the night from giving 
you a terrible cold in the head. He will then 
abstain from making the slightest movement, 
for fear of disturbing your slumbers ; and he 
will take good care that troublesome people 
shall treat you with becoming respect. The 
lieutenant of the ship De Flotte, who, at the 
age of five-and-twenty had travelled some- 
thing like thirty thousand leagues over the 
seas, and who has thoroughly studied the 
animals of every latitude and of both hemi- 
spheres, declares that he has reason to con- 
gratulate himself enormously on the sociability 
and friendship which he met with from the bear, 
during his hyperborean peregrinations. Only, 
he remarked, that in order to continue m 
favour with the bear, and to maintain with 
him relations of affectionate cordiality, it was 
necessary to treat him on the footing of perfect 
equality. It would seem that the bear will 
not put up with those airs of superiority, 
which people so often give themselves with 
inferiors, still less with a disrespectful ges- 
ture or a stroke of a cane. The bear is the 
most ticklish of beasts on the pomt of honour ; 
and his ays eed is perfostiy legitimate. 
The truth is, the bear enjoyed the pleasure of 
reigning in the world before man made his 
appearance on it, and, not caring to be re- 
minded of his misfortunes, he refuses to 
accept our pity. 

Of all the serious charges that are brought 
against the bear, the one of which he will 
find it hardest to wash his hands, is his 
passion for honey. Sometimes the reason 
is asked of this violent propensity, which 
drives the bear to pillage the treasures 

roduced by attractive labour? The reason 
is simple enough. The bear is the emblem 
of savagery ; and the savage is an idler, 
@ non-producer, an enemy of ‘work, and 
the right of out-of-door theft is one of ‘the 


ew care to tumble the first upon | testimony of travellers, and from the con- 
, and serve as the mattrass to break | versation of Irishmen themselves, the first 


sight of the city of Dublin cannot fail to 
awaken in him an emotion of agreeable disap- 
intment. From all he has read and all he 
as heard of the misery and destitution of 
Treland ; of her — poverty and utter 
prostration, physical and moral ; of the decay 
of her commerce, the stagnation of her inland 
trade, the grovelling poverty of her people, the 
neglect of her aristocracy, and the mismanage- 
ment of her rulers; of the lamentable and 
pitiable state indeed to which she has been 
reduced by much misgovernment and more 
national indolence—from what, in fine, he has 
seen and may inductively argue from the 
raggedness and wretchedness of the teeming 
Irish colonies in London, and Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, he may expect, on landing on 
Dublin Quay, to find himself ina metropolis 
of hovels occupied chiefly by begyurs and 
slaves, trampled upon by a few foreign tyrants, 
and priest-ridden by a rampant clergy. He 
may expect to see such nobles as are not 
absentees in second-hand attire; the ruined 
gentry growing and selling potatoes for a sub- 
sistence; he might look in every street for a 
repetition of Church Lane, St. Giles’s, or Fon- 
tenoy Street, Liverpool, with tattered mendi- 
cants in every street, a pig in every parlour, 
and a whiskey shop at every corner. 

He lands. A magnificent city, numberi 
more than two hundred and fifty thousan 
inhabitants, stretches along the two banks of 
a bright and unsullied river, in the midst of 
some of the most beautifal scenery in the 
world. Two magnificent lines of quays, 
broken by bridges (of which there are seven 
within the municipal boundary), and which 
equal -in architectural elegance, thouh of 
course not in ‘size, anything we can show on 
the River Thames ; streets of palaces ; a bank 
which is amongst the fmest architectural 
monuments in Great Britain; a splendid 
palace of justice (the Four Courts) ; a sump- 
tuous Custom-House; a noble university ; 
two venerable cathedrals for the Protestant 
form of worship and one for Catholic rites, 
together with «a crowd of churehes and 
chapels for every species of religious denomi- 
nation. Were I to state that he may walk 
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miles without being solicited for alms: that} Palace ; a bay vieing with the Bay of Naples, 
he may peep into scores of parlours without| and a park (the Phoenix) that may compete 
catching the remotest glimpse of a pig} with that of Windsor. 

wrestling for potato-parings with ragged| There, gentlemen and brigadiers of Ireland ! 
children : that he may sojourn in Dublin for| have I put enough cowewr de rose on my 
days without seeing a drunken man: that no| palette? Is the picture sufficiently gaily 
blackguard boys pursue him with ribaldry,| tinted for you? Have I omitted one spray 
or fling mud at him, or tilt tip-cats in his eyes :| of the feathers in your cap? I shall certainly 
no gents puff cigar-smoke in his face: no man| expect after this to have a serenade of the 
curses him for a Saxon, or insults him for| brass band under my windows; to have 
a heretic: that the people are civil and | something handsome in the way of rint trans- 
| obliging: that there are shops which would | mitted to me weekly. 


put the glories of Ludgate Hill and Regent 
| Street to shame: hotels that for magnitude 
| and splendour vie with the Adelphi at Liver- 
| pool and the Bedford at Brighton: and when 

T state that to crown all this there has been 
| built in Merrion Square, on the lawn of 
what was once the Duke of Leinster’s palace 
| a Palace of Art and Industry, elegant and 
| tasteful in construction, vast in extent, and 
magnificent in contents, due solely to the 
| genius and patriotism of Irishmen, and to 
which more than ten thousand persons resort | 
daily :—were I to declare so much, I should 
| be enumerating what may or may not 





The more so, beeause I honestly aver that 
all I have stated of the splendour of the first 
aspect of Dublin is strictly unexaggerated 
and correct. The first! alas, the first! C'est 
le premier pas, they say, gui codte ; but c’est le 
second pas qui achete, the first step costs, but 
the second buys—experience, disillusion. 

Philosopher fresh from admiring the river 
front of Somerset House, cross by the bridge 
and gaze at Somerset’s sorry brick sides. Tell 
me what the back windows of stately New 
Oxford Street look upon—whether upon more 
stateliness or upon Church Lame. Tear up 
the granite of Regent Street and look into the 





happen toa stranger in Dublin; and I should | sewers. Cut open the five guinea Pantheon 
bring forward sufficient evidence, I faney,| doll that squeaks papa and mamma, and take 
to support me in the assertion that an Eng-| out the bran, and sawdust, and old rags, Go 


| lishman, well wp on the Irish Question, and| from the Venus de Medicis to the dissecting 

the Irish Grievance, and the Irish Uleer, will room of Bartholomew’s. Remove my lady’s 
have some cause to open his eyes on his|false hair and paint; take out her false 
first visit to Eblana; by which classical name | teeth; tear out her false eyes, and put Mor- 
I beg to state, for the information of my tality to bed. I knew a man once who had a 
Saxon readers, Dublin was known to the) vague chemical notion in his head that what- 
geographer Ptolemy in the year of Grace ever in Nature was not oxygen or hydrogen 





one hundred and forty. 

So many things that he expected to see the | 
traveller does not see, that he is fairly puz-| 
zled and amazed, The pigs and the drivers 
whooping after them ; the excited Hibernians | 
brandishing shillelaghs and whisky bottles, | 
and entreating passers-by to tread on the tails 
of their coats—where are they? Are the 
colonists in England more Irish than Ireland ? 
I came to behold loo and windowed rag- 
gedness, and, behold! I find luxury and 
splendour ; 1 came to see, in the words of the 
poet (a little altered)— 


6“ 


Repealers spouting, 
And Lady Morgan making tay ; 
A ruined city and a bankrupt nation, 
An abject peasantry on a barren sed ; 
“Fighting like divils for eonciliation, 
Hating each other for the love of God.” 


In lieu of all this I come upon Mr. Dargan 
and Sir John Benson's glories ; the palatial 
drapery establishment of Messrs. McSwiney 
and Delany); a theatre nearly as large as 
Covent Garden theatre; a mechanics’ in- 
stitute like a West End club ; railway stations 
handsomer and more commodious than the 
majority of English termini; second-class 
carriages glistening with French polish and 
late-glass, and redolent of morocco leather ; 

racks much fier than Buckingham 


or nitrogen was carbon; and who, whenever 
he had received an injury ora slight from 
any rich or powerful man, was wont to com- 
fort himself by poimting to the coal-seuttle 
and saying, “ Why sir, after all he’s no more 
than that.” 

Mind I don’t say that all this is the case 
with Dublin—that there must needs be dirt 
and wretchedness behind the granite splendour 
of the Post-Office, the Bank of Ireland, and 
Nelson’s Column, or that King William’s 
bronze doll in Dame Street is stuffed with 
sawdust and old rags. All this remains for 
after showing; but I have seen only the 
splendour of Dublin as yet, and if you please 
I would rather not search for the rags and 
dirt and sawdust to-day. For the sky is blue, 
and the sun shines brightly ; so let us take a 
walk along, what Dublin has as good rea- 
sons as any to be proud of, the length of her 
quays. 

The Dublin quays are nearly three miles 
long. The pretty little river Liffey, for its 
whole course throughout the city, is not 
hidden, like the Thames at London, by houses 
and wharfs. No hideous seven-storied ware- 
houses, no rubbish crowded wharfs, no Phie- 
gethonian fleets of frowning coal-barges, no 
factories with tasteless chimneys twisting 
out black smoke, no piles of rotting tim- 


bers, or dismantled half broken-up ships, or | 
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unpicturesque stone-yards, or uncouth ship- | tonous lines of walls and chimneys pierced 
building sheds, or tumble down crazy houses, by windows and doors; the busy sergeants 
or slimy stairs, line the banks of Dublin river — past with parchment covered 
or obstruct the spectator’s view. The streamis| books; the same sergeant-major with 
visible throughout ; and a” may travel on|the same stick; the same —— parties at 
either bank by a broad well-paved road,| drill, looking very much as if they did not 
running immediately between the houses and /|like it at all, which is very Fags the 
the river. In this and in numerous other |same slatternly women and children, with the 
instances there is a striking and agreeable|unmistakeable baggage-waggon stamp about 
resemblance between the quays of Dublin and | them ; the officers with their clanking sabres 
the quays of Paris. The long unbroken lines| and bored expression of countenance, loun; 
of parapets and balustrades, and the shining|ing to or from parade; the dirty appari- 
river rippling and glistening at their feet.| tions of men with dirty shirts and military 
The numerous watchmakers, knick-nac, toy | trousers, baggy for want of braces, flitting | 
and curiosity or bric-d-brac shops, with the| across the level dusty square with baskets or 
good humoured throng of well-dressed|coal, or wheelbarrows full of rubbish, or 
loungers—(it is astonishing what a number] besoms worn to the stump; the privates in | 
of persous ir Dublin, male as well as female,| knots of twos or threes lounging in and out, | 
seem to have nothing to do)—peering at| twirling cheap sticks or jingling their spurs; 
watches, toys, and jewellery, turning over|the equivocal hangers-on; the same one 
shells and bog-wood bracelets, and thrusting| grave dog watching the sentinel on guard 
their fingers into parrots’ and macaws’ beaks.| which evidently belongs to “ours,” and seems 
The numerous shops for the sale of fishing|to know the countersign and to be ready to 
tackle, devotional books, and queer little pic-| fly at anybody who does not ; the prevailing 
tures of the Virgin and saints, rosaries, sca-| stillness, gravity, dulness, pigeon-holedness, 
pularies, agnus Deis, and religious medals and | ready to burst forth at a moment’s notice 
ornaments. The short but handsome and} with the blast of gunpowder, and the clang 
often recurring bridges, the bent double old|of steel, and alarums of drums and trumpets, 
women muffied in cloaks, who want but the} Down the length of the Quays beyond the 
coloured handkerchief twisted round the| barrack, past busy shops and through busy 
head to be completely French ; the absence | throngs, we find ourselves beside the oldest 
4above the Custom-House) of navigation, and|of the bridges. It is a grim grey structure 
of any very heavy traffic, save that destined| of .heavy frowning arches upon solid piers, 
apparently for the supply of the city with|This is called by the startling name of 
provisions ; what street traffic there is being| Bloody Bridge. Why, you shall hear. The 
carried on in low, clumsy looking drays| first bridge was built of wood in six- 
drawn by horses not inelegantly caparisoned,|teen hundred and seventy; but in the 
and notably resembling French charrettes,| following year a great riot took place 
‘The military police (there is a municipal|among a body of apprentices who assembled 
force as well), the abundance of soldiers of all| here for the purpose of pulling the bridge 
arms, the continual trotting of orderlies, and|down. The soldiers were called out, and took 
dusky bands of infantry going to relieve | some scores of the rioters into custody ; but, in 
guard. The noble public edifices, with|an attempted rescue, several were killed and 
bookstalls nestling under the lee of their|thrown from the bridge, and their blood 
porticos, and blind men basking in the sun| mingling with the water went purpling down | 
on their steps. All these, with the sun and|the Liffy. The bridge was on 
sky and genial atmosphere, are so many | afterwards, of stone ; but its evil name adher 
points of affinity between the quays of|to it, and it has been known ever since as 
Eblana and Lutetia. Bloody Bridge. How many were hanged 
We set out on our ramble down the length | afterwards for taking part in this riot, besides 
of the Quays at the Royal Barracks, close to| those who fell by powder and lead, I know 
Arbour Hill, where is the great military|not; but those were cruel days, and many 
hospital, and adjoining the Phoenix Park.| swung I have no doubt. 
We stand before a huge pile of stone buildings,} Two more bridges—the Queen’s and Whit- 
calculated, so my information goes, to| worth; but just ere we come to the latter 
accommodate two regiments of cavalry and| we pause before the Roman Catholic chapel 
one of infantry. There is not much to repay] of St. Paul, upon Arran Quay. Hither come 
curiosity in a barrack, wherever it may be—|on Sundays the Romana Catholic soldiers 
whether on Dublin Quay or the Quai d’Orsay,|to attend mass. It is a sight to see them 
or the Birdcage Walk, or in Berlin, Vienna, | with their bright scarlet wit brighter accou- 
or St. Peatedbunis When we say that a|trements. Pass Whitwortli Bridge, and on 
barrack is a barrack all is pretty nearly told. | the left bank of the Quays is a public building 
The same listless men, in apparently un-| you have, I warrant, heard and read of many 
improveable slovenliness, lolling out of open|a time. On the site of a Dominican monas- 
windows; the same men on guard in as| tery, called St. Saviour, was built, in seventeen | 
apparantly an unimproveable state of neat-| hundred ani seventy-six, a pile of buildings | 
ness and disciplined dandyism ; the mono !devoted to the judicature of the Chancery, 
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| King’s Bench, Exchequer, and Common Pleas, 
and known commonly as the Four Courts. 
I have not the art of guide-book writing, 
| or I would mention the exact dimensions of 
this noble structure, with full information in 
| addition as to its friezes, entablatures, Corin- 
| thian columns, statues, &. As it is, I am 
content to enter the great circular hall, with 
twelve windows, crowned by a dome. This 
during term time is open to all—serving, 
| indeed, the purpose of Westminster Hall in 
| London or the Salle des Pas Perdus in Paris ; 
| and here for a contemplative man is food for 
thought sufficient to last him for a month. 
Suitors, witnesses, and idlers mingle with 
| vendors of watch-guards, dog-collars, combs, 
| oranges, hundred-bladed knives, memorandum- 
| books, almanacks, and sponges ; together with 
barristers, barristers’ clerks, attorneys hard- 
| faced and sleek-faced, all are mixed up in 
| heterogeneous confusion. How many hundred 
| million footsteps have been lost here, I wonder, 
| since this hall was first paced? How much of 
| the dust has been the dust of that death that 
Yesterdays have lighted fools to? Can the 
| pavement of Hades show such a mosaic of good 
intentions as must be tesselated here? Surely, 
| there must have been sighs breathed and 
curses muttered enough in this hall to bring 
down the ponderous dome; tears enough 
shed to evaporate to the lantern, and 
run down the sides. Fortunes made and 
fortunes lost; hopes deferred, and _ hearts 
sickened ; fierce hatreds, undying loves, blasted 
| happiness, lust, dice, wine, horses, every 
human virtue, every human passion, every 
human wish and aspiration must have their 
silent chronicles lurking somewhere, now 
written in dust, and now in damp, and now 
in dirt—now notched in stone, now worn in 
staireases, now frayed from paint-denuded 
doors beneath the dome of the Four Courts 
of Dublin. 

And still the pace goes on and the steps are 
lost. Affirmations, replications, and rejoinders, 
quillets and quibbles and quibbolets, affidavits 
false as dicers’ oaths, faggot briefs, law calf, 
white faces, quivering lips, groans of impa- 
tience, curses of despair, shouts of triumph, 
malice, deceit, law-latin, law-logic, and law- 
justice ; and so the pace goes on, and the 
cases on the paper are proceeded with. Who 
shall say when to end? Is not litigation 
older than King Solomon and all his wisdom ? 

How many lord chancellors that were to be 
have paced this hall briefless and in rusty 
gowns? How many chancellors that are to 
be pace it now in similar case? Here, in the 
good old times, how many an amicable 
arrangement has been made fora deadly duel 
next morning in the “ fifteen acres?” How 
many ghosts must haunt this hall of barristers 
shot by barristers, plaintiffs shot by defend- 
ants? What blood as well as dust in the 
Four Courts, But that pace is ended, and 
hair-trigger footsteps are lost no more. 

We pass Richmond and Essex bridges—the 


last named after an Earl of Essex who was 
lord-lieutenant here in sixteen hundred and 
seventy-six—-and which is said to have been 
erected on the exact model of Westminster 
bridge. It is of course smaller, but consider- 
ably handsomer, than that infirm old 
structure which has been patched and 
cobbled so often, that, like Elwes the miser’s 
worsted hose, scarcely any of the original 
fabric remains. 

Opposite to Essex Bridge, on Essex Quay, 
is the principal Presbyterian church in 
Dublin ; and, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, once stood one of the finest abbeys 
possessed by Dublin in the mediseval times. 
There is scarcely a vestige of it remaining 
now save a crypt in a sawyer’s yard. 

Yet more quays, and more bridges. There 
is the metal bridge, constructed in eighteen 
hundred and sixteen, and is one hundred 
and forty feet long, I am told, consisting of 
one bold elliptical arch. Another quay—still 
lined on one side by busy, bustling shops— 
and we approach the termination of our 
ramble. We stand upon Carlisle Bridge, the 
most crowded thoroughfare in Dublin, leading 
from Westmoreland Street, the Bank, the 
College, &., to Sackville Street, the Post 
Office, and Nelson Column, 

Here, traveller, pause and gaze on the 
stately Custom-House, the ships—too few, 
alas !—and the great port of Dublin. All lie 
eastward; and eastward, too, stretch more 
quays, lined chiefly with shipping and bonding 
warehouses, and shops for the sale of shins’ 
stores, Southward runs the stream of life 
and motion :—jaunting cars and carriages ; 
inside and outside cars ; officers on horseback ; 
— of excursionists coming from the 

xhibition; laughing children and comely 
peasants. Westward are the quays and 
bridges we have passed, and in the far-off 
distance rise, with purpling shadows against 
the summer sky, the crumbling towers of St, 
Audeon’s and the cathedral of Christ Church, 
The setting sun has bathed tower and spire, 
mast and cupola, water and quay, in one flood 
of golden light; and the river dances, and 
the diamond-flashing windows seem to laugh, 
and from the crowds on the quays and streets 
comes up a cheerful murmur, 

From my window at home, in the twilight, 
Ican still see the length of the quays, the 
houses, the bridges, and the sonnke: Pre- 
sently the twinkling lamps are li hated; and 
these, with the gas-lit shops, po the deep 
red glow from the chemists, mirror them- 
selves in the water, which grows darker and 
deeper every minute. As I think of the fair 
sights I have seen, some thoughts begin to 
deepen with the deepening twilight. Amidst 
all the splendour of granite architecture and 
fluted sine I am constrained to remember 
many evidences of prosperity decayed and 
glories departed. That the Custom-House is 
wofully too large for any purposes of trade, 
and that the authorities have been compelled 
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to utilise it for miscellaneous public pur- | 
poses; that what should be a forest of} 
masts is but a thicket ; that the great Linen | 
Hall is turned into a barrack; the noble, 
Royal Exchange into a police-office; that | 
everywhere and on all sides there are stately 
shells standing with but dry and shrivelled 
kernels; that, in a room in Henrietta) 
Street, called the Encumbered Estates 
Court, from the time of its establishment 
up to the month of March last, there 
passed under the judicial hammer one million 
and a half acres of land, or something more | 
than one-fourteenth of the entire arable | 
superficies of the island (but it is a con soling | 
reflection that these broad acres ‘etched | 
unhoped for prices, and that the new hands 
into which they have fallen will be able to 
deal better with them than when they were 
hampered and encumbered). But what a 
history of year-long misery, and reckless 
extravagance, and desperation, seems to un- 
fold itself at the bare enumeration of those 
figures? They seem to answer the whole 
question of Irish distress at once. 

Bring in the lights, for the twilight has 
deepened into night, and the room is full of 
shadow. 


LITTLE BITS. 


Do we doubt that pictures and decorations, 
of a very graceful kind, depend upon little 
bits ? Have we heard nothing about mosaics, 
and inlayiags, and buhl, and marquetry, and 


parquetry, and niello, and pietre dure, and | 
tesselated pavements, and encaustic tiles?) 
All these are but so many applications of 
little bits—bits of enamel, bits of glass, bits 
of gems, bits of stone, bits of marble, bits of 
metal, bits of wood, bits of cement, bits of 
clay. Marked developments of skill and 
patience are connected with the working 
up of these little bits; and all the world 
knows that productions of great beauty 
result. Enamel, pebbles, marble, and clay, 
irrespective of metal and wood, form a very 
pretty family of little bits, as a brief glance 
will easily show us. 

The little bits of enamel which constitute 
mosaic are the subjects of a most minute and 
tiresome routine of processes—perhaps more 
than the products are worth. A true mosaic 
picture consists of an infinity of little bits of 
enamel, disposed according to their colours, 
and imbedded in a frame-work prepared for 
their reception. Enamel is nothing more than 
opaque glass, the colours being given by the 
admixture of various metallic oxides. The 
number of varieties is quite enormous ; for in 
order to produce all the hues of a picture, 
there must not only be every colour, but 
many shades or tints of each. The Pope 
himself is a mosaic manufacturer. He keeps 
up an establishment near St. Peter’s ; and, at 
this establishment there are, it is asserted, 
no fewer than seventeen thousand tints of 
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{Conducted 
enamel, all arranged and labelled in boxes 
and drawers, whence they are selected as the 
compositor would select his type. The 
enamel is cast into slabs ; and each slab, by 
means of hammers, saws, files, lapidary- 
wheels, and other mechanical aids, is cut into 
tiny bits; or else the enamel, while hot and 
plastic from the furnace, is drawn out into 
threads or small sticks ; for some of the bits 
for a small picture are as thin as sewing- 
thread. A back or groundwork for the 
picture is prepared, in marble, slate, or 
copper ; it is hollowed out to a depth varying 
from a sixteenth of an inch to an inch, ac- 
cording to the size of the picture. The cavity 
is filled up with plaster of Paris; and the 
artist draws his design with great care on 
the plaster. When the ground and the 
enamels are ready, the mosaicist begins. He 
digs out a very small portion of the plaster, 
in accordance with particular lines in the 
design, and fills up this cavity with a kind of 
putty or soft mastic, into which the little bits 
of enamel are pressed one by one. Thus hour 
by hour, week by week, and even year by 
year, the artist proceeds; guided by the 
design on the plaster in scooping out each 
little portion; and guided by the original 
picture or sketch in selecting the colours of 
the enamels. When the picture is finished, 
it is ground perfectly level with emery ; and 
any minute defects or interstices are filled 
with a mixture of wax and ground enamel. 
The works produced in this enamel-mosaic 
are in some cases really wonderful. When 
Napoleon was lord of the destinies of Italy, 
he ordered a mosaic copy of Lionardo da 
Vinci's celebrated picture of the Last Supper, 
the same size as the original, twenty-four 
feet by twelve. Ten mosaicists were employed 
for eight years on this work, at a cost of 
more than seven thousand pounds. The 
Emperor of Austria, we believe, now possesses 
this extraordinary production. The face 
in a portrait of Pope Paul the Fifth is 
said to consist of more than a million-and- 
a-half of bits, each no larger than a millet- 
seed. There was exhibited in London, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, a mosaic 
table-top, containing a series of beautiful 
views in Italy. Perhaps the most wonderful 
specimens ever produced were two which 
had no back or groundwork whatever, 
presenting a mosaic picture on each surface. 
They were formed of coloured enamel fibres 
fitted side by side, and fused together into a 
solid mass. One specimen was an ornamental 
device ; the other was a representation of a 
duck ; and both exhibited great delicacy of 
outlines and tints by the occasional employ- 
ment of transparent coloured glass intermixed 
among the opaque coloured enamels. So 
minutely were the details worked out, that 
the eye of the duck, and the feathers on the 
breast and wings, were imitated almost as 
exactly as could have been done by a 
miniature painter. It was one consequence 
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of the mode in which these singular mosaics design ; he patiently cuts away the requisite 
were produced, that the picture on one surface a by means of files and saws ; and he 
was a reverse of that on the other: the has thus prepared the ground-work on which 
duck’s head being to the right in the one and | his labours are to be afterwards bestowed. 
to the left in the other. | He then attends to the pietra dura, the gems, 

True mosaic pictures are not common in| the little bits; every piece is, by lapidaries’ 
this country, being very expensive produc- | tools, cut to the exact size and form necessary 
tions. In.an artistic point of view, too, there | to fit it for the little vacuity which it is to 
isalimit to the excellence ; for there must | occupy; and all are thus adjusted until the 
necessarily be a certain hardness of outline, | mosaic pattern iscompleted. The thin fragile 
unless the ‘bits be almost infinitely small and | tablet thus prepared would never bear the 
almost infinitely varied in colour. If a mosaic | wear and tear of active service unless further 
be examined, all the separate bits will be | strengthened ; it is on this account applied as 
readily seen, joined by lines more or less|a veneer to a thicker slab of marble or other 
visible, according as the work is coarsely or|stone. This is an extremely difficult art to 
finely executed. Like a young lady’s Berlin | accomplish with any degree of success ; for 
pattern, the little squares are of many colours, | in the imitation of natural objects, or in any- 
but each square is of one definite uniform | thing beyond a mere geometrical design, it is 





colour ; indeed, we do not see why Berlin 
work should not be honoured with the name 
of mosaic. 

The theory of little bits is as susceptible of 
practical application with humble glass as 
with imperial enamel, There is a substance 
known as Keene’s cement, which becomes as 
hard as marble, and receives a polish very 
little inferior to it. An ingenious artist has 
contrived so to combine little bits of coloured 
glass as to form a mosaic adornment to 
articles fabricated in this cement.; the white 
polish of the cement and the coloured brilliancy 
of the glass contrasting well with each other. 
Productions of a very fanciful kind have in 
this way been sent forth ; one consists. of a 
pair of twisted columns upon pedestals, six or 
seven feet high, and intended to hold lamps 
or vases ; the columns themselves are made 
of the cement, and the glass mosaic is intro- 
duced around the spiral shaft of the column 
in bands of different patterns; while the 
pedestal exhibits the mosaic in a geometrical 
rather than an ornate style. The bits of 
glass are imbedded in the cement while wet, 


and the whiteness of the cement assists ‘in | 


rendering apparent the colours of the mosaic. 
It is evident ‘that, if once this art should 
tickle the fancy and open the purse of his 
majesty, the public, an infinite variety of 
applications would be forthcoming—to walls, 
table-tops, chimney-pieces, pilasters, and so 
forth. It must be admitted, however, that 
this.sort of mosaic is avery humble competitor 
to that-in enamel; it is uwpholsterer’s mosaic 
instead of artist’s mosaic. 

There is an elegant kind of mosaic or in- 
laying practised by the Italians,and called by 
them pietra.dwra, or hard ‘stone. It consists 
of little bits-of pebble imbedded in a slab of 
marble. The stone.is really hard, for it com- 
prises such varieties as quartz, agate, jasper, 
chalcedony, jade, corneélian, and lapis lazuli ; 
and the formatio= of these into a regular 
pattern calls for the exercise of much patience 
andiingenuity. The artist first takes a slab 
of black marble, level in surface, and very 
little.exceeding an eighth of an inch.in thick- 
ness ; he dvaws upon this the outline of his 





| necessary to exercise great judgment in select- 
ing the colours of the stones, and in fashion- 
ing each to a particular shape. The Floren- 
jtine artists are especially skilled in this 
elegant art ; they generally use pebbles picked 
up on the banks of the Arno. The Russians 
jalso show a fondness for these productions, 
which they vary by applying the small 
pebbles in relief on the surface of a slab ; but 
|this is not properly mosaic—it is a sort of 
| stone-modelling in relievo, or it may deserve 
the name of cameo-mosaic, which has been 
igiven it. The jaspers and other pebbles, 
found abundantly in Siberia, enable the 
Russians to imitate various kinds of fruits 
with surprising correctness, in this cameo- 
/mosaic. But the Hindoos excel both Floren- 
| tines and Russians in pietra dura work ; their 
designs are more elegant, and their workman- 
ship more minute and delicate. 

If a variegated marble pavement be called 
mosaic—which may be done by applying the 
theory of little bits to big bits—then we have 
many mosaics in England. But even here 

| the Italians beat us hollow ; for thatis a land 
in which marble seems especially at home. 
The pavement of our own St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral shows how rich a design may be worked 
out by this application of marble. The artist, 
of course, sketches his design originally on 
paper ; and by giving to each piece of white 
or grey or black marble the size corresponding 
with the proper ratio, the design becomes 
developed on the whole area of the pavement. 

But there are other applications of marble, 
approaching a little more nearly to the charac- 
ter of mosaics. As the pattern is made smaller, 
so.can the details be made more delicate, more 
pictorial, more approaching to a work of art. 
Indeed, every one can see at a glance, that as 
stone can be cut into very little bits, so can 
these bits be combined in ornate or mosaic 
forms. Derbyshire is a redoubtable workshop 
for such productions, on account of the num- 
berless varieties of stone, marble, and spar 
which it possesses; most of them very 
readily cut. Devonshire is another of our 
counties in which this mosaic art is practised. 
Sometimes.a pattern is cut, in intaglio, ina 
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solid block or slab of marble, and the cavities 
are filled up with a mosaic of small coloured 
pieces; whereas in other specimens a thin | 
veneer of mosaic is formed, and is then| 
cemented upon a slab of inferior stone, or else | 
is cemented down piece by piece without 
being previously formed into a veneer. The 
Derbyshire mosaics produced, until recent 
ears, were scarcely worthy of the name, 
Glee little more than a jumble of bits, placed 
side by side because they differed in colour 
and shape, and imbedded in cement; but 
they now approach to the excellence of 
Florentine mosaic or pietra dura; and some 
of the works produced at Derby, Matlock, 
Buxton, Bakewell, and Castleton, are really 
beautiful. Chimney-pieces, table-tops, chess- 
boards, panels, caskets, and ornaments, are 
thus produced by a combination of British 
marbles in the natural state, stained marble, 
Sienna and other foreign marbles, malachite, 
aventurine, shells, and glass—forming a rich 
if not artistic kind of mosaic. There are not 
wanting, and are not likely to be wanting, 
those who can and will produce marble mo- 
saics, if purchasers can and will pay for 
them. Three or four years ago, a German 
artist, Herr Ganser,a pupil of the distinguished 
sculptor, Schwanthaler, exhibited in London 
a mosaic which must have called forth a vast 
amount of time and patience. It was about 
a yard in length, and not much less in’breadth. 
It represented the Gemini—Castor and Pollux 
—on horseback. The two naked youths were 





built up with little bits of marble, varying in 
tint to imitate the lights and shades of the 


nude figure, the whole having more or less a 
warm or reddish tinge; while the two grey 
horses were represented by numerous tints of 
grey and white marble. 

Little bits of granite, of freestone, of lime- 
stone, and of such-like building materials, 
would be out of place ; we should as soon 
think of setting an elephant to dance on the 
tight-rope, as to make a mosaic picture of such 
bits. Yet can we imagine that houses, and 
terraces, and pavements, by a judicious com- 
bination of warm-tinted, and yellow-tinted, 
and blue-tinted stones, might have an effect 

iven to them agreeable to the eye, without 

egenerating into meretricious tawdriness ; 
all would depend on the taste with which 
this was done. Since the art of polishing 
granite has become better known and more 
oe the dark varieties of this stone have 

en much used to give a pleasing contrast 
with stones of a lighter colour. 

Little bits of clay have been formed into 
mosaics since the times of the Romans cer- 
tainly—perhaps long before. We call such 
mosaics by the learned names of tesselated 
pavements and encaustic tiles. The red bits, 
at least, in the Roman pavements, are clay ; 
but the majority of the pieces are formed of 
stone or marble. The best and costliest 

vements (such as that still existing at the 

ths of Caracalla) were made of coloured 
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(Conducted by 
marbles of various kinds ; but the inferior pro- 
ductions, such as those occasionally dug up 
into light in England and other parts of 
Europe, are usualiy made of such coloured 
stones as happened to be found in the vicinity, 
As there is no easily-obtained stone having 
so bright a red colour as burned clay, it was 
usual to employ the last-named material for 
this tint. In respect to the name, a tesserae 
was a cubical piece of stone or other sub- 
stance ; a tessela was a smaller piece of the 
same shape; and thus a pavement of small 
cubical pieces came to be called a tesselated 
pavement. The pavement found at Wood- 
chester, some years ago, had grey tessele of 
blue lias, dark brown of gritstone, light 
brown of hypiat limestone, and red of fine 
brick. The tesselee, in the rougher specimens, 
had joints, exhibiting gaping vacuities, which 
were filled up with cement. 

When our pottery-people, or (to be more 
respectful) our porcelain-manufacturers, be- 
gan to make clay pavements and slabs, they 
were puzzled to decide on the best combination 
of materials. One plan was to inlay tessele 
of stone with coloured cement ; another was 
to inlay tessele of terra-cotta (baked clay) 
with similar cements. But it was found that 
in such combinations the tessele and the 
cement were of unequal hardness, and that 
the pavement consequently wore away into 
holes. Another plan was to use tessele of 
cement coloured with metallic oxides ; and a 
fourth consisted in the substitution of 
bitumen for the cement. At length, the 
experiments arrived at the method of em- 
ploying clay in varying degrees of softness, 
and treated by very ingenious processes. 

There are three methods, altogether 
different, now employed in producing these 
clay mosaics for pavements; we may call 
them the soft, the liquid, and the dry methods, 
In the soft method, clay of fine quality is 
coloured in different tints; thin slabs are 
formed in each colour ; small cubes or other- 
shaped pieces are cut from each slab, and the 
cubes are cemented, side by side, upon any 
required ground-work, The surface of such a 
mosaic would wear well, because the clay 
tessele, after baking, would have equal 
density. In the liquid method, the pavement 
is built up of square tiles, instead of small 
tesselee, and each tile is made by a combina- 
tion of liquid clay with soft clay. A model 
of the tile is first made in stiff clay, with the 
pattern cut out to the depth of a quarter of 
an inch ; a mould is taken for this, having, of 
course, the pattern in relievo. Stiff coloured 
clay (perhaps brown) is forced into this 
mould by means of a press, and there is thus 
produced a damp heavy square tile with a 
sunken pattern. To fill up this pattern, 
liquid clay is prepared (perhaps yellow), or 
clay with a honey-like consistence ; this is 
filled into the cavities with a trowel or knife ; 
and the tile, after being very slowly dried, is 
scraped level and clean at the surface, baked 
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appearance as an ornamental highly-glazed 
brown and yellow tile, which may be com- 
bined with its brother tiles in the formation 
of a pavement. The tact required in this 
art is, to select such materials that the liquid 
clay shali shrink in drying just as much as 
the stiffer clay, and no more : this is essential 
to the production of a sound and level surface. 
The third or dry method is a very remarkable 
one. When flint and fine clay are reduced to 
pon and thoroughly mixed, they may be 
rought into a solid form by intense pressure, 
without any softening or liquefying process. 
The ground materials are mixed with the 
requisite colouring substances—black, red, 
blue, yellow, green, and so forth—and are 
then forced into small steel moulds with such 
enormous force as to reduce the powder to 
one-fourth of its former bulk. Thus is pro- 
duced an intensely hard and durable solid 
cube—or it may have a triangular or a 
hexagonal or a rhomboidal surface. Having 


thus provided himself with an army of 
tesselee, little bits, the maker unites them 
into a slab by a substratum of cement, and 
lays this slab upon any prepared foundation. 


GRAINS OF GOLD. 


Far away there glide along 
Streams with ceaseless murmuring song, 
Glistening, as ocean-ward they run, 
Their golden net-work in the sun. 
For, from secret caves of earth, 

1n the mountains of their birth 
Golden sand they bear away: 

And I dreamed the other day 

That each atom was endowed 

With a voice distinct and loud, 
That they sang as on they roll’d 

Of the future fate of Gold. 


Thus sang one: “TI shall be seen 

In the crown of some great queen, 

And shall sometimes condescend 

To the shouting crowd to bend. 

Yet the circlet’s leaden weight, 

In the midst of pomp and state, 

Shall, with an incessant pain, 

Press upon the wearer's brain. 

Prisoned in its golden cage, 

The brow shall furrowed seem with age. 


Sang another: “I shall gleam 

In a bracelet’s dazzling beam ; 

And its form shall be a spray, 

Roses set with rubies gay ; 

And the bracelet’s golden twist 

Shall encircle beauty’s wrist, 

While, beneath her pulse shall measure 
Seconds of a life of pleasure.” 


Sang another: “I shall shine 
In a slender golden twine; 
And a woman, thin and spare, 
Shall embroider flowers fuir 

In a costly robe of state. 

Yet that woman, desolate, 

Has not seen a blossom wild 
Since she was a prattling child; 


in a kiln, and glazed—making its final 
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But, with little pay or praise, 

She has measured out the days 
Of her life, so cheaply sold, 

With the slender threads of gold.” 


Sang another: “I shall aid— 

In the pummel of a blade, 

Wielded by some valiant knight— 
To win the well-contested fight ; 
Nor rest until the weapon’s hilt 
Blushes with blood of foeman spilt.” 


Sang another: “In the case 

Of a watch shall be my place, 

And its voice shall whisper low 

Of the minutes as they go. 
In the portly sheriff's hand 

Scanning the hour with moisten’d eye, 
I shall time his loud command : 

* Bring the felon forth ’—to die ! 

For the culprit’s time is told 

By the sheriff's watch of gold.” 


Sang another: “TI shall shine 

In the wedding-ring ; the sign 
That shall bind two hearts together, 
To be fondly linked for ever.” 
Sang another: “TI shall rest 

On an aching human breast 

In a locket; and, below, 

A single silky auburn tress, 

Shall the life-tide ebb and flow, 

Of a heart dead to happiness.” 


Sang another: “ They will mould 
Me into a coin of gold. 

Bartered oft for happiness, 
Bartered oft for deep distress, 
Buying joy and buying grief. 
Surely money is the chief 

Of the uses manifold 

That mankind can make of gold.” 


Sang the last one: “ As a pen 

In the hands of mighty men 

I shall rouse the world to wonder, 
Keen as lightning, loud as thunder, 
If the sword can win and keep, 
‘Tis the pen can rouse from sleep 
Dormant spirits of a nation 

To freedom and emancipation.” 


Emblem of pomp, of pledges broken ; 
Trinket, sword, or marriage token, 
Ye are metal vainly spent 
Beside the pen omnipotent! 


GORE HOUSE. 


TuE vicissitudes in the occupation of houses 
are curious. The first tenant we meet with in 
Gore House, Kensington, (we forget his name) 
is a Government contractor, who was so stingy 
that he would not lay out a penny to keep his 
garden in order. To him succeeded Mr. 
Wilberforce, famous in the annals of evan- 
gelism and the slave trade. The next distin- 
guished name is Lady Blessington. Ther 
comes Monsieur Soyer, who turns the place 
into an eating-house for All Nations during 
the Great Exhibition ; and now it has been 
bought by Government, in connexion with 
the new views for the cultivation of art. 
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Wilberforce, whose head was not strong 
enough to keep him out of the pale ef reli- 
ious bigotry, but whose heart was most 
Kindly, and his temperament most ‘happy, 
contrived (though it is difficult to conceive 
how even the merriest of such theologians 
manage it) to combine the most terrific ideas 
of the next world (for others) with the most 
comfortable enjoyment of this world in his 
own person. He was a little plain-faced man, 
radiant by nature with glee and good- 
humour; very “serious” at a moment’s 
notice ; an earnest devotee ; a genial host ; a 
good speaker and member of parliament ; 
now siding, and now differing with his friend 
Pitt, now joining in devotion with Lord 
Teignmouth; now laughing heartily with 
Canning; now sighing over the table-talk of 
the Prince Regent; but, above all, deep in 
tractarianism, and at the same time advo- 
cating the freedom of the poor negroes ; 
which was by no means the case with all 
persons of his way of thinking, political or 
religious. 

“ About a year and three quarters ago,” says 
this worthy, ultra-serio-comic person, “I 
changed my residence, and found myself in 
the habitation which my family now occupies 
and which we find more salubrious than 
Clapham Common. ‘We are just one mile 
from the turnpike gate at Hyde Park Corner, 
which I think you will not have forgotten 


yet, having about three acres of pleasure 
ground around my house, or rather behind it, 


and several old ‘trees, walnut and mulberry, 
of thick foliage. I can sit and read under 
their shade, which I delight in doing, with 
as much admiration of the beauties of 
nature (remembering at the same time 
the words of my favourite poet: ‘Nature 
is but a name for an effect, whose :cause is 
God,’) as if I were two hundred miles from 
the great city.” 

This is excellent ; and would have been 
more so, if Mr. Wilberforce could ‘have allowed 
others, not quite of the same creed, to have 
the same right to a comfortable eujoyment of 
nature, and the same reputation for ‘piety. 
He was of opinion that you must be continu- 
ally thinking about:'God, otherwise Ged would 
be very angry. As if the Divine Father 
could not dispense with these eternal refe- 
rences to him from his children; or would 
burthen them with the weight of even too 
much gratitude. Our prosperous and lively- 
blooded saint, however, bore the burthen 
with singular vivacity, owing to a notion he 
had (hardly burthened with modesty, though 
he always professed to wonder at the circum- 
stance) that he was a special favourite of God, 

His meditations down Kensington Road 
were certainly very different from those of 
Mr. Wilkes. “Walked” (he says, in his 
diary) “from Hyde Park Corner, repeating 
the hundred and nineteenth Psalm in great 


comfort.” ‘This is the longest-of the Psalms, | 
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verses, full of pious self-congratulation, and 
of rebukes of its deriders, 

The vicissitudes in the history of houses 
are curious, Here, in the grounds of Gore 
House, the Government contractor meditated 
how he could save himself a penny; Mr, 
Wilberforce meditated psalms; Lady Bles- 
sington novels ; Monsieur Soyer the composi- 
tion of sauces, and how many dinners the 
place would hold ; and now the district is to 
be occupied by the new National Gallery, its 
schools of art and science,.and bowers for the 
exhibition of sculpture. A display of Cabi- 
net-work, and of studies from the Schools 
of Art, has already commenced operations, 
and the public are re-admitted to the grounds. 
This, however, it must be allowed, is a good 
absorption of the antecedent individualities, 
pleasant as some of them were; though it is 
to be doubted, whether Mr. Wilberforce’s 
e will be quite easy at the .sight of the 

enuses and Apollos. 

England, a teacher of nations in so many 
respects, is but now discovering, what has 
so long been known to Italy, and partially 
known to France, that utility and beauty, 
instead of being antagonists, are friends ; that 
the one without ‘the other, besides being in 
danger of falling into the gross and the 
sordid, cannot thoroughly work out its pur- 
poses ; form and proportion, .and adgptation 
of means to ends, being constituent qualities 
of the beautiful ; and finally, that as Nature, 
far from disliking the beautiful, thought fit 
to be the cause of it,:and loves it, and deals 
in it to profusion, often in ‘the very humblest 
of her productions, ‘so it becomes Art to 
imitate her great mistress in the like im- 
partiality of adornment, and show us what 
opulence and what ¢levation, in the scale of 
discerning beings, await the perceptions of 
those whose ideas are not limited to the 
commonest forms of the desirable. The use 
of use itself is but ‘to administer to our satis- 
factions ; and the use of beauty is to refine 
and perfect those satisfactions, and raise them 
by degrees, in proportion as we cultivate a 
true sense of it, to thoughts of the beauty 
and goodness of its great First Cause. To 
ask with a sneer what is the use of beauty, 
is to ask with impiety why God has filled the 
universe with beauty ; why he has made the 
skies blue and the fields green, and vegetation 
full of flowers, and the human frame a model 
for the sculptor, and gifted everything in 
existence with shape and colour. ‘The com- 
monest piece of grass, with the straightness 
of its stem, the flowing contrast of its leaves, 
and the trembling fullness of its ears, is a 
miracle of beauty. So rich in grace and 
suggestiveness has it pleased Him to make 
the houses of the very insects, and the food 
of cattle! Is it not better to discern this, in 
addition to the other uses of grass, than to 
see in it nothing but those uses !—nothing but 
hay for the market, and so much return of 


extending to a hundred and seventy-six |money tothe grower? Very good things both 
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no doubt, and not to be dispensed with, but 
so much the more requiring the accompani- 
ment of nobler perceptions to hinder us from 
concluding that man was made to live by 
bread alone; that is to say, by the satisfac- 
tion of his material,.as opposed to his spiritual 
wants. So little was that the conclusion of, 
the good mpene and philosopher, Mareus | 
Antoninus, that, with the uncontemptuous 
eye of a sage, and with a curious familiar 
anticipation of that sense of the picturesque 
which has been thought by some peculiar to 
modern times, he directs our attention to the 
outside of a loaf itself, as possessing some- 
thing graceful and attractive in its rugged- 
ness, or what.an artist would call the “freedom 
of its forms.” The whole passage in his Medi- 
tations is itself so beautiful, and in spite of 
his want of thorough artistic perceptions as 
to form and line, expands into such a com- 
prehensive and noble sense of what has been 
termed the art of nature, that although we 
have already kept the reader standing much 
longer than we intended at the steps of Gore 
House with this prefatory digression on such 
matters, we ure sure he will be pleased at 
having it laid before him. 


“Such things as ensue upon what is well con- 
stituted by Nature, have something graceful and 
attractive. Thus, some iparts of a well-baked Joaf 
will crack and become rugged. What is thus cleft 
beyond the design of the baker looks well and invites 
the appetite. So when figs are at the ripest, they 
begin to crack. Thus, in full ripe olives their 
approach to putrefaction gives the proper beauty to 
the frnit. ‘Thus, the ladened ear of corn hanging 
down, the stern brow of the lion, ‘and ‘the foam 
flowing ‘from the mouth of the boar,'and many other 
things, considered apart, have nothing comely; yet 
because of their connexion with things natural, they 
adorn them, and delight the spectator. Thus, to 
one who has a deep affection of soul, and penetration 
into the constitution of the whole, scarce anything 
connected with Nature will fail to recommend itself 
agreeably to him. Thus, the real vast jaws of savage 
beasts will please him, no less than the imitations of 
them by painters or statuaries. With like pleasure 
will his chaste eyes behold the maturity and grace of 
old age in man or woman, and the inviting charms 
of ‘youth. Many such things will he experience, 
not credible to all, but ouly to those who have the 
genuine affection of soul to Nature and her works.” 


Yes, most excellent Emperor. And the 
same might have been said by thee, and 
probably was said, of the commonest objects 
of Art round about thee, in thy home and thy 
goods and chattels, thy cabinets and caskets 
and chairs: for Art is nature’s doing also, 
being the work of her workmanship; man, 
and all forms and graces, being referable to| 
her suggestion, The chair, as well as the 
plant, its straight and its flowing lines ; 
the casket and the cabinet its ornaments of 
fruit and foliage, its efflorescence in metal or 
precious stone ; some their figures of men, 
beasts, and birds ; and all, more or less, their | 
colours, proportions, and uses. Shall we not | 
then observe, and as much as possible, | 
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ante them accordingly, giving them 
the grace and beauty which nature suggests, 
and so rendering them assistants of our best 
perceptions against our worst? For effemi- 
nacy, the danger of delight, is not a conse- 
quence of enjoyments founded in truth and 
in the spirit of things, but of grovellings in 
the false and the gross; not a consequence 
therefore of good art, but of bad; of art 
lulling to sleep on the chair for the mere 
body’s sake, and not of art awakening us to 
intellectual poreaptens, and thus dividing 
the empire of body with thatof mind. Luther 
was not the less prepared to hazard martyr- 
dom, because he was a player on the organ. 
Socrates was not the less an actual martyr, 
and one of the greatest of men, because he 
had been .a sculptor, and wrought figures of 
the Graces, 

The collection at Gore House, besides 
tapestry, mirrors, and a few other things, 
consists of cabinet work in oak, walnut, ebony, 
&c., carved, sculptured, inlaid, sometimes 
with pictures, oftener in the Buhl style of 
ornamentation ; in short, presenting.all the 
reigning styles of treatment from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century to the close or 
the eighteenth. There are cabinets, coffers, 
commodes, buffets, chairs, tables, clocks, 
drawers, presses, couches, flower-stands, fire- 
screens, and even pairs of bellows. ‘The reoms 
in fact are not big enough to hold them ; 
so that the visitors are crowded ; and as the 
materials are chiefly dark and ponderons, the 
general effect, notwithstanding occasional 
gorgeousness, is heavy, and even somewhat 
gloomy. You might imagine that the for- 
tunes of half a dozen ancient houses had been 
suddenly ruined, and their goods and chattels 
despatched in haste to an auctioneer’s, to be 
sold. Better justice would have been done 
to the individual objects, had there been 
space enough to shew them; for all produe- 
tions of Art have so much to do with propor- 
tion, that the proportions even of the spaces 
round about them become of importance to 
their display. Perhaps, however, it was not 
easy to refuse offers from contributors: 
variety too was a temptation ; and a liberal 
abundance is welcome after all, even at the 
expense of inconvenience. 

he Government Commissioners, with 
great judgment, have drawn attention to 
these curiosities, not as models for indiscrimi- 
nate imitation, but as illustrations of the 
taste of successive periods; as samples of 
merit on particular points, especially orna- 
mentation ; and ‘n several instances as warn- 
ings against inconsistencies and bad _ taste. 
Foreigners, they say, can teach the English 
workman nothing in point of mechanical fit- 
ness and completion, but he may learn much 
from them in the art of decoration. This, no 
doubt, is true; and we hope and believe that 
foreigners and natives will benefit one another 
by these exhibitions ; the Englishman learn- 
ing to make his cabinets elegant, and the 
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Frenchman and Italian to make inset “ened Tsien t0 make thelr ‘keys |are stated to be “unknown.” We keys 
turn smartly, and their drawers come forth 
without stic ‘ing. We cannot greatly admire 
such things as Buhl-work ; elaborations of 
brass ornaments upon dark grounds. We 
prefer the inlayment of paintings, the addi- 
tions of bas reliefs, and the quaintest old 
carvings of human figures, fruits, &c., pro- 
vided they have any truth of expression. 
Buhl is no company, has nothing to entertain 
us with, but its unmeaning flourishes. Gild- 
ing is something, for it is a kind of sunshine. 
The jumble called Rococo is in general detest- 
able. A parrot seems to have invented the 
word ; and the thing is worthy of his tawdri- 
ness and his incoherence. We confess, how- 
ever, toa sneaking kindness for the shepherds 
and shepherdesses of the times of the Pom- 
padours and the Madame Dubarrys. They 
were the endeavour of no feeling to get at 
some feeling ; to “assume a virtue, if they 
had it not ;” to play at lovers, though they 
could only ’be gallants ; nay, let us do our 
best for them, and say, it was the endeavour 
to conciliate the remnant of truth and sim- 
plicity lurking in their hearts, and to per 

suade themselves what a golden age kind of 
E they were intended by nature to have 

e 


n, provided only they could have their 
own way, and luxurious suppers instead of 
bread and cheese. 

Many of these extraordinary pieces of fur- 
niture are nevertheless excellent of their 
kind, those in the rococo style not excepted. 


There are cabinets and coffers truly worthy 
of holding treasure ; tables, at which it would 
be an elevation of mind as well as body to 
sit ; clocks, that symbolise the value of time 
(and not seldom its heaviness) by the multipli- 
city and weight of their ornamentation ; and 
chairs which sometimes render the request 
“Not to touch” provoking ; for how, other- 
wise, are we to test the smoothness of the 
“ Genoa velvet,” taste the pleasure of sitting 
as sovereigns and beauties sate, or comfort- 
ably contemplate the very objects before us, 
considering that there are no seats in the 
rooms for visitors, and that pleasure itself is 
fatiguing. 

Some interesting memories also are attached 
to these costly moveables. There is a magnifi- 
cent writing table, ostentatiously recording 
some of the projects of the famous busy-body 
Beaumarchais, author of the comedy of Figaro; 
a Buhl writing-table that belonged to the 
De Retz family ; a grand cabinet in pietra 
dura (precious stones) made expressly for 
Louis the Fourteenth; a carved Venetian 
coffer, that was the property of Thomas, the 
first Earl of Dorset, the poet, the worthy pre- 
cursor of Spenser ; and another Venetian 
coffer, adorned in wonderful alto relievo with 
the story of Ceesar crossing the Rubicon, most 
life-like and masterly. The work is dated in 
the catalogue “ about one thousand five hun- 
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are stated to be “unknown.” We know not 
the arms of Cesar Borgia, otherwise the 
story is just like one of the allusions of that 
energetic miscreant. Or might it have illus- 
trated some lawless exploits of the Malatesta 
family, one of the most ferocious of whom 
was a great patron of art ? 

We have indulged ourselves at such length 
in these passing notices of art and manufacture, 
that we must dismiss with a somewhat unpa- 
triotic brevity the other part of the exhibition, 
the copies from originals and from nature, 
sent in by students of the various Government 
Schools of Art established throughout the 
kingdom. Indeed, we could take no very 
long view of them, and therefore must not 
be understood as throwing any slur upon those 
on which we are silent, when we say that 
we were most struck with the Flamingo of 
Miss Olden (No. 10); the Madre Dolorosa 
(from Carlo Dolce ?) by Miss Ganthorp (No, 
24); the Magdalen, from Correggio, by Mr. 
Bowen (No. 27); Moneygetter — we know 
not from whom—by Mr. Collinson (No. 32) ; 
Fruit, by Mr. Gibson (No. 47) ; the study of 
Ornament in Colour, by Mr. Ellison (No, 
101); and those after Cuyp and Crivelli— 
each wrongly referred—by Mr. Armytage. 
The Flamingo is admirably coloured; only 
we wish he looked less like an ogre, with that 
long beak of his, holding the eel. It is all 
true to nature, no doubt; but why need or- 
nithological painters select only those mo- 
ments ? The Madre Dolorosa is very dolorous, 
and well done, but we have little faith in the 

ermanent dolour of those cheeks. This, 

owever, is the original’s fault, and not the 
copyist’s, For the aa natural grief, the 
amiable, surprised, and patient regret, in the 
face of Correggio’s Madonna, we are most 
thankful, because we feel certain that it brings 
the original before us—which cannot be said 
of a late beautiful engraving of the subject, 
—very lovely, but not at all sorrowful. The 
Fruit is partly bruised with its own ripeness, 
—very true and beautiful. The Ornament in 
Colour is truly graceful and consistent ; hangs 
charmingly together; and the Cuyp and 
Crivelli carry with them their testimony to 
the fidelity of the copies. These works are 
all upstairs ; chiefly, we believe, in the gar- 
rets. They look as if a parcel of artists Thad 
fallen in love with the maid-servants, and 
hung their dormitories with evidences of 
their homage. 

Little need be said of the grounds belong- 
ing to Gore House. Turf a trees are good 
things, with or without flowers; and the 
grounds are of unexpected dimensions, consi- 

ered as appurtenances to a suburban resi- 
dence ; but, as Johnson said of a dinner, that 
it was a good enough dinner, but “ not @ 
dinner to invite a man to,” so it may be said 
of the Gore House grounds, that they hardly 
sustain the dignified announcement of being 


dred and sixty ;” and the arms on the escut-| “thrown open to the public ;” especially too, 
cheon (a lion rampant, and a head in a cap)!as this “throwing open” is confined to the 
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visitors who have paid their way to the 
cabinet work. You must think of the late 
fair possessor, Lady Blessington, to give an 
interest to their pathways. 

The estate purchased by the Commis- 
sioners for the site and grounds of the New 
National Gallery includes those just de- 
scribed, which consist of about twenty acres ; 
and it will probably, when all the pur- 
chases are completed, approach to a hundred. 
It widens as it goes south, and reaches to 
Old Brompton. 


LICENSED TO JUGGLE. 


Axovt fifteen years ago a short iron-built 
man used to balance a scaffold pole upon his 
chin, to whizz a slop-basin round upon the 
end of it, and to imitate fire-works with 
golden balls aud gleaming knives, in the 
public streets of London. am afraid his 
mr was not rewarded in his own country ; 
or not long ago I saw him starring it in 
Paris. As I stood by to watch his evolutions, 
in the Champs Elysées, I felt a patriotic glow 
when they were rewarded with the enthusi- 
astic applause of a very wide and thick ring 
of French spectators. 

There was one peculiarity in his perform- 
ance which distinguished him from French 
open air artistes—he never spoke. Pos- 
sibly he was diffident of his French accent, 
He simply uttered a grunt when he wished 
to call attention to any extraordinary per- 
fection in his performance; in imitation 
as s of the “La!—la!” of the prince of 

rench acrobats, Auriol. Whatever he at- 
tempted he did well; that is to say, in a 
solid, deliberate, thorough manner. His 
style of chin-balancing, knife-catching, ball- 
throwing, and ground and lofty tumbling, 
was not so agile or flippant as that of 
his French competitors, but he never 
failed. On the circulation of his hat, the 
French halfpence were dropped in with 
great liberality. 

As the fall of the curtain denotes the close 
of a play, so the raising of the square of carpet 
signifies the end of a juggler’s performance ; 
and, when my old acquaintance had rolled up 
his little bit of tapestry, and had pocketed 
his sous, I accosted him—* You are,” I said, 
“an Englishman ?” 

“That’s right!” he observed, familiarly. 

“ What say you to aglass of something, and 
a chat ?” 

“Say ?” he repeated, with a very broad grin, 
“why, yes, to be sure !” 

The tumbler, with his tools done up in a 
carpet-bag closed at the mouth with a bit of 
rope, and your humble servant were speedily 
seated in a neighbouring wine-shop. 

“ What do you prefer to drink ?” I inquired. 

“ Cure-a-sore,” he modestly answered. 

The epicure! Quality and not quantity 
was evidently his taste; a sign of, at least, 
a sober fellow. 


LICENSED TO JUGGLE. 
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“You find yourself tolerably well off in 
Paris ?” 

“T should think I did,” he answered, smack- 
ing his lips, “for I wos a wagabon in London ; 
but here I am a artiste !” 

“ A distinction only in name, I suspect.” 

“Praps it is; but there’s a good deal of 
difference, mind you. In Ingland (I have 
been a’most all over it) a feller in my 
line is a wagabon. He don’t take no 
standing in society. He may be quiet, never 
get into no trouble, and never give nobody 
else none ; but that don’t help him. ‘ He gits 
his livin’ in the streets,’ they say, and that’s 
enough. Well, ’spose he does? he ’as to work 
tremenjus hard for it ?” 

“ His certainly cannot be an idle life.” 

“Tt just ain’t ; if they’d only let us alone; 
but they won’t—them blessed Peelers I mean. 
How would you like it?” he continued, 
appealing to me with as hard a look in the 
face as if I had been his most implacable 
enemy, “how would you like it, if you had 
looked up a jolly good pitch, and a rig’lar 
good comp’ny was a looking on—at the west 
end, in a slap up street, where there ain’t no 
thoroughfare—and jist as you’re a doin’ the 
basin, and the browns is a droppin’ into the ’at, 
up comes a Peeler. Then it’s ‘Move on!’ You 
must go;” he stared harder than ever, and 
thumped his hand on the table; “I say you 
must go and lose per’aps a pick up as ‘u’d 
keep you for a week. a would you like 
that ?” 

“T should expostulate.” 

“ Spostallate !—would you ?” a slight curl of 
the lip, expressive of contempt at my ignorance 
of the general behaviour of policemen. 
“Ah! if you say ‘bo!’ toa Peeler he pulls 
you, and what’s the consequence? Why, 
a month at the Steel!”—which hard name 
I understood to be given to the House of 
Correction. 

“But the police are not unreasonable,” I 
suggested, 

“Well, p’raps some of ’em ain’t,” he 
remarked, “ but you can’t pick out your police- 
men, that’s where it is.” 

“Do the police never interfere with you 
here ?” I asked. 

“They used to it ; and I’ve had to beg back 
my traps more than once from the borough 
of the Police Correctionell, as they call it ; 
but then that was ’cause I was hignorant of 
the law. When they see that I could git 
a onest living, an old cove in a cocked hat ses 
he to me, ses he, ‘ You’re a saltimbanc, you 
are. Wery good. You go to the borough of 
police for public morals, and the minister (not 
a parson, mind you, but the ’ed hinspector), 
if he’s satisfied with your character he'll give 
you a ticket.” 

“ And did he?” 

“Course he did; and I’m now one of the 
reg’lar perfession. I ain’t to be hinterfered 
with ; leastways, without I’m donkey enough 
to go on the cross and be took up. That's 
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the ticket,” he exclaimed triumphantly, pull- 
ing out a bronze badge, “ I’m number thirty- 
five, I am.” 

“ And can you perform anywhere }” 

“No; the police picked out thirteen good 
places—*‘ pitches,’ we calls °em—where we can 
play. There’s the list—thirteen on ’em all 
of a row—beginning om the Boulevards at 
the Place de la Colonne de Juilliet, and 
ending in the Champs Elysées.” He un- 
folded a neatly written document that plainly 
defined the limits of Paris within which he, 
in common with his co-professors, was 
allowed to display his abilities. 

With a small gratuity for the new light 
thrown upon the subject of street perform- 
ances, I parted from my enterprising coun- 
tryman, wishing him every success. 

I have sometimes wondered whether—con- 
sidering that we have all sorts of licensed 
people about us; people who are licensed to 
cram us upon steam-boats ; to crowd us into 
omnibuses ; to jolt us in ramshackle cabs ; to 
supply us with bad brandy and ether adulte- 
rated drinks ; licentiates for practising 

hysic; licentiates for parcels ; 

Ticentistes for taking money at their own 
doors for the diversions of singing and 
dancing ; licentiates for killing game with 
gunpowder, which other people have been 
licensed to make—it would not be wise to 
license in England out-of-door as well as 
in-door amusements. 


WHAT MUSHROOMS COST. 
In spite of never-ending talk about “ per- 


fidious Albion,” the French cannot justly be | 
reproached with being either a suspicious or | 


a timid On the contrary, they often 
suffer, individually, from placing too much 
confidence in those who really deserve it not ; 
and nationally, from having no sort of fear 
or forethought ; but rashly rushing forwards 
into all sorts of messes and disasters, 
which are as visible as the course of the 
highway under your feet to every living 
creature except themselves. 

In one point, however, they carry distrust 
and wariness far beyond a heroic, or even a 
reasonable point of caution. They are not 
wy afraid of facing their enemies ; 

ut they are ridiculously fearful of touching 
a fungus. They will often give credit to a 
plausible stranger ; but they will have nothing 
to do with any member of the eryptogamic 
class, of whose antecedents they are not fully 
‘cognizant, and for whose future proper beha- 
viour they have not the most trustworthy 
guarantees. A pair of lovers would as soon 
shut themselves up in an air-tight. chamber, 
with a dish of burning charcoal for their 
entertainment, as sit down te sup off a mess 
of mushrooms which their most trusty friend 
had gathered ina meadow. The fool-hardi- 
ness of those insular experimentalists in 
Peccentrique Angleterre, who feast themselves 
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on inky toad-stools, cotton-woolly puff-balls, 
and leathery morels, is to them sufficient 
proof that, droll as we are, we are by no 
means deficient in courage. “ Ketchup” isa 
British sauce, which many a Frenchman 
would label Poison ; and it must be honestly 
confessed that we are not over-nice about 
the ingredients which enter it. Unless 
mushrooms can be warranted as garden 
produce, it is in vain to set them before a 
Gallie epicure. ‘The mouth may water, and 
the palate may smack—for it is in human 
nature to suffer temptation; but the head 
will shake a firm negative, and the lips will 
utter a decided “Merci /” A wild agaric 
grilled ever so deliciously, bathed im butter 
and powdered with blended pepper and salt, 
would have less chance of being swallowed in 
a restawrant than the very strange things 
which, we are told, are not strained at in 
such places.at all. But if only educated in 
an authorised seminary, mushrooms, served 
as ‘a side-dish, are forked up and devoured 
by ardent admirers befure you have time to 
look at them twice. 

We grow mushrooms in England, but on 
a much smaller scale. Any dark outhouse 
or convenient cellar, of tolerably equable tem- 
perature, will furnish a liberal supply ; and 
they may be eultivaied in the heart of a town 
just as successfully as in the midst of the 
purest country air. Hollow spaces, something 
like shallow wine-bins, of any size that may 
be judged convenient, from a yard or two 
square to larger dimensions, are made with 
boards upon the floor; or, they may be 
disposed, one above the other, after the fashion 
of shelves, only leaving between them a space 
sufficient for the gardener to introduce bis 
head and shoulders. These bins are then 
filled with animal manure, beaten down firmly 
with a mallet, and covered an inch or two 
thick with a layer of garden mould. The 
object of having a multitude of bins or beds, is 
to insure a successional supply of mushrooms. 
The bed is suffered to ferment for a while, 
without anything more being done to it ; but 
when the heat is reduced to the warmth of 
milk frem the cow, (which may be known by 
thrusting a stick into the bed, and leaving it 
there for a few minutes before withdrawing 
it) morsels of what is known to nursery-men 
as mushroom spawn, about the size of a hen’s 
egg, are stuck here and there in the coating of 
earth, which is again beaten down firmly and 
covered with straw. This spawn soon spreads 
itself through the mass of the bed, in the 
form of irregular filmy threads, much in the 
same way as a mouldy Stilton cheese increases 
in ripeness from day to day. The progress, 
however, of the spawn is very uncertain ; 
sometimes it will lie dormant for weeks. Too 
much watering destroys the bed, while a cer- 
tain degree of humidity is absolutely neces- 
sary. Symptoms at last become apparent 
that the capricious erop is about to burst 
forth into full bloom. The whole surface 
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of the bed breaks out with a violent erup- 
tion of innumerable little white pimples, 
at first not bigger than pins’ heads. It 
is actually seized with the mushroom-pox, 
which has been communicated to it by 
inoculation, or to coin a more correct word, 
by the act of mycelation. The pimples daily 
grow bigger and bigger. As you watch 
them, you see they are coming to a head; 
but instead of odious boils and _blains, 
the result is what you find in Covent 
Garden Market, neatly packed in tempting 
pa. A mushroom-bed continues pro- 
uctive for a month or six weeks, or there- 
abouts, after which, you must make another. 
So far, about mushrooms in England: let us 
now return to those across the water. 

Amongst the celebrities of the town of 
Lille is a restaurateur who entertains Aw 
Rocher de Cancale, at the favourite sgn of 
“The Rock of Cancale.” The real rock 
is a hump-backed lump jutting above the 
surface of the sea, not far from St. Malo, and 
just visible from the summit of the famous 
Mont St. Michel. Why a granite rock should 
be thus selected as the symbol of good living, 
is explained by the very general belief that 
the choicest oysters of the Channel hold their 
rendezvous, or permanent session, there. Ac- 
cordingly, the mere words, Rock of Cancale, 
are enough to make a gourmand’s heart leap. 
But, as a great deal more genuine Champagne 
wine is drunk than ever was grown in that 
historic province ; so, if all the oyster shells 
were gathered together, which have been 
omen as true and native Cancales, they would 
goa good way towards filling up the Gulf of 
St. Malo, if they were suddenly restored to 
their warranted home. There are hundreds 
of Cancale Rocks in France, all overhanging 
the same sort of benevolent establishment, 
but I doubt whether there be one whose 
master has undergone more than him of Lille 
in furtherance of his recreative heart. He 
merits therefore to be known by name ; and 
I have little fear of giving offence, by recom- 
mending all whom it may concern to taste 
the good things of M. Puy, of the Vieux 
Marché auz Poules, or Old Chicken Market— 
which sometimes may have also served as a 
market for old chickens. 

Everybody is aware that the carte of a 
restaurant contains a number of delicacies 
which are not to be had. They are not merely 
inserted to complete the number—like stuffed 
or painted supernumeraries on a provincial 
stage, or leather-backed blocks of wood in a 
choice but still deficient library. No! They 
are paraded with a refinement of art, to lash 
the appetite into a state of irrepressible 
keenness, so that what does come to hand at 
last, is devoured with as much esurient relish 
as if the eater had stood a seven-months’ 
siege, or had just returmed from a voyage 
round the world. The knowing reader is also 
cognizant that there is somethin 


which a| 
restaurant always has ready ; which is often | 


the very best thing you can get, the founda- 
tion-stone of the reputation of the house, and 
of which if you do not speak in terms of 
respect, you must not be surprised to be 
shown the door. You have seen a Professor 
of Legerdemain fool a grass-green spectator 
into the idea that he had chosen a card from 
the offered pack, when it was a Hobson’s 
choice impeleatly forced upon him. In like 
manner, the restaurant waiter contrives, that 
while you fancy you are ordering a dinner— 
you being still in crassest ignorance—the 
very things for which the place is noted 
should be the prominent points of your im- 
promptu feast. This is well, and I do not 
grumble at it, provided that the delicacy be 
not tripe. To avoid swallowing the dose, 
whatever it may happen to be, is quite a 
culinary impossibility. If the dish goes against 
the grain, the guest had better rush out of 
the house at once, One of the best cooks in 
France that I know compels you to eat 
chitterlings (andouzllets) and roasted lobster, 
if any are to be had within twenty miles 
round, That, however, is a species of mar- 
tyrdom which will be quietly submitted to 
with a little practice. 

At Puy’s, somehow, you find before you 
fillet-of-beef steak, with mushroom sauce. 
Other things, to be sure, are there, all exceed- 
ingly good of their kind; but what between 
the merits of the plat and the insinuating 
influence which pervades the place, it would 
not be easy to dine there often and refrain 
from the steak and its mushroom garnish. 
You sin, too, in the midst of a crowd. The 
gentleman on the left hand, nearest your 
table, acts like a spoiled child with a lump of 
plum-cake. He picks out the plums, or 
“buttons,” one by one, and gobbles them up 
to the very last, leaving the vulgarer material, 
the every-day viand, to shift for itself, and be 
consumed or not, as appetite may allow. It 
is necessary now to make the statement that 
this interminable mushroom feast is entirely 
the result of skilful culture, under circum- 
stances which may be designated as “ very 
peculiar.” 

M. Puy isa man of energy. At Lezennes, 
a village a little to the south-east of Lille, he 
has a garden which produces an abundance 
of dainties. Tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, 
and all sorts of forced vegetables start from 
the earth as if they were escaping for their 
life. They find a refuge under glass, when 
the open air gives them too cold a reception. 
But it is useless to look for mushrooms there. 
And yet they are nearer than you might 
imagine. 

Besides his garden and his fields above- 
ground, M. Puy is lord of a subterranean 
realm. Other potentates have found their 
dominions so vast and straggling, as to become 
in the end unwieldy and dangerous. Exactly 
|such is the fact with M. Puy. Suppose, to 
bring the case home to yourself, that any 
kind benefactor were to bequeath to you as 


















an inheritance, the Catacombs of Paris. Pray 
what would you do with them, sir? M. Puy 
has the catacombs, or carri¢res of Lezennes, 
aud he applies them to mushroom growing 
on a large scale. Permission granted, they 
are curious to see; but—and I now write in 
serious warning—if you do go to see, Beware ! 
Do not dare to visit them after a champagne 
luncheon, nor in company with people who 
like to play the fool, and who mistake bravado 
for wit and spirit. 

You are conducted to a village inn, to 
which inn belongs a cellar. In the side of 
the cellar is a little door, through which you 
descend by wooden steps to the caverns 
below. The depth is nothing, and varies 
scarcely at all; you are only six-and-thirty 
feet beneath the surface. You are furnished 
with a little hand-lamp, and a guide of course 
accompanies you. There can be no harm or 
cowardice in requesting one or two others to 
join the party; and the man who should 
resolve never to enter these underground 
quarries without a store of lucifers and wax- 
lights in one pocket and of biscuits in the 
an, ought not to be set down as either a 
fool or a poltroon. I am ashamed to confess 
to having thrust myself into what might 
easily prove a fatal dungeon, without the 
least precaution of the kind. 

The spot to which you first descend is the 
centre of a series of irregular ramifications, 
extending hither and thither beneath the 
earth, running off to the right and left, inter- 
lacing and starting away afresh for four or 
five leagues, no one knows whither and is not 
a bit too anxious to ascertain. They are 
three or four yards wide on the average, and 
about as many high, cut through the soft 
limestone rock (which now and then falls in, 
in places), but are really of quite irregular 
dimensions, sometimes so low and so narrow 
as only to allow the passage of a single person. 
There are cross-ways, branching roads, and 
blind alleys leading to nothing. As far as 
the mushroom culture is carried on—a very 
considerable extent of cavern—there are now 
aud then (rarely) gratings to the upper air, 
through which the necessary manure is let 
down, and also serving as ventilators, without 
which the workmen could not continue their 
labours. Beyond the mushrooms not a ray 
of light enters ; but even amongst them, and 
with a light, I should be sorry to be strayed 
and left to find my way back again in the 
course of four-and-twenty hours. 

Instead of any bins, or shelves, the mush- 
rooms here are grown on ridges about a 
couple of feet high, and of the same breadth 
at foot, containing manure and covered with 
earth flattened close by the back of the 
spade, like miniature ridges for the preserva- 
tion of beet-root. No straw is used to cover 
them, nor is needful in such an invariable 
condition of moisture, atmosphere, and dark- 
ness. They follow the windings, and run 
along the course of the caverns, which are 
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made to contain one, two, or three ridges, 
according to their breadth of floor, leaving a 
convenient pathway between each ridge, for 
the labourers to walk and gather the produce, 
At the time of my visit, the growth was 
slack ; I had been told beforehand there were 
no mushrooms: but I found ridges in all the 
intermediate states between the first pimply 
symptoms of the mushroom-pox, to fall sized 
buttons as big as crown-pieces. Other ridges, 
again, were exhausted ; and were soon to be 
removed, to be replaced by fresh materials 
for the generation of fungi. Only a small 
proportion of the crop is consumed in the 
restaurant, although the demand there must 
be to no trifling amount ; the bulk is sent oft 
to distant towns, and is even purchased by 
“the stranger.” 

Seven or eight men are constantly employed 
in mushroom growing in the carriéres. They 
receive higher wages than their friends above 
ground, and they well deserve every sou they 
earn, “ But,” said a daylight-er who walked 
by my side, “ Z like sunshine, Monsieur ; so I 
stick to the garden, though I don’t get quite 
so much pay as they do.” The ruddy bronzed 
complexion of the speakercontrasted strangely 
with the waxy pallid face of our guide ;—and 
delicate ladies ought to know how good it is 
for the health to be well tanned in the sun- 
beams at least once or twice a year. The men 
work twelve hours a day; consequently, in 
winter they never see sunlight, except on 
Sundays and féte-days, which they have to 
themselves. They are more subject to illness 
than field-labourers are, not only in con- 
sequence of losing the stimulus which light 
affords to the constitution, but also from 
chills, and the imperfect ventilation of the 
place and the gases emitted by the fermenting 
dung intermingled with those from the 
sprouting mushrooms. 

On the tenth of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven, M. Puy 
entered his caverns, to plan the arrangement 
of his future crop. He went on and on, 
thinking of business, without discovering that 
he had lost his way. On attempting to 
return, he found that he was traversing paths 
hitherto unknown to him. Sometimes he 
was obliged to crawl on his hands and knees, 
to proceed in what he believed the right 
direction, but still he could not hit upon any 
beaten and recognisable portion of the inter- 
minable grotto. At last, his light went out, 
and further progress, any way, if not impos- 
sible, was perfectly useless. He sat down, 
determined to wait, knowing that he should 
be missed, and that search would be made for 
him. It was the wisest, in fact, the only 
thing he could do. 

There he remained in the dark all night, 
seated on the floor of the cavern, he knew not 
where. Next morning, Madame Puy, his 
mother—for M. Puy is still a single man— 
finding that he did not return home to 
Lille to sleep as usual, felt sure that he had 
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| wandered too far in the carriéres. Madame|the poisonous kinds; namely, the constant 
Puy is still living, and in health, but she |deterioration of health, and the occasional 
“well remembers that day, and those which |risk of life, on the part of those whose pro- 
followed it.” She immediately called upon her | fession it is to cultivate them. 
friends and neighbours to assist the workpeople —$____. 
in making a search. They readily answered] 4 CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
to the appeal, incurring themselves no slight F 
danger. The man who guided me through CHAPTER XXXVI. 
the mushroom beds, in his zeal to find his} Basy CHArtes became Kine CHARLES 
missing master lost himself for thirteen hours, | THE First, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 
although well provided with lights. Unlike his father, he was usually amiable 
Another day elapsed, and no M. Puy. The/in his private character, and grave and dig- 
whole population of Lille was filled with |nified in his bearing ; but, like his father, he 
anxiety. The authorities were called upon to}had monstrously exaggerated notions of the 
lend their aid. The troops were ordered down | rights of a king ; and was evasive, and not 
into the caverns. Drums were beaten, and|to be trusted. If his word could have been 
guns were fired; but it is singular that, in|relied upon, his history might have had a 
those horrid recesses, the most powerful | different end. 
sounds make but little way. Douaniers, or| His first care was to send over that inso- 
customs-men, were sent for from the fron-| lent upstart, Buckingham, to bring Henrietta 
tier, bringing with them their powerful, keen-| Maria from Paris to be his Queen; upon 
scented, and well-trained dogs. But instead | which occasion Buckingham—with his usual 
of the dogs finding M. Puy, they themselves | audacity—made love to the young Queen of 
narrowly escaped being lost. One magnifi-} Austria, and was very indignant indeed with 
cent brute got so completely strayed, that;Carptvat Ricwextzv, the French Minister, 
he must have perished had he not been|for thwarting his intentions, The English 
at last discovered. Parties tied one end of| people were very well disposed to like their 
various balls of string to frequented por-|new Queen, and to receive her with great 
tions of the cavern, and then went forward | favour when she came among them as a 
in opposite directions, unrolling them as they | stranger. But, she held the Protestant reli- 
proceeded, in the hope that the lost man|gion in great dislike, and brought over a 
might stumble upon the clue. Others pene-|crowd of unpleasant priests, who made her 
trated as far as they dared, bearing with|do some very ridiculous things, and forced 
them bundles of straw, a single one of which | themselves upon the public notice in many 
they laid on the ground, at short intervals, | disagreeable ways. Hence, the people soon 
with the head or ear pointing the way to go|came to dislike her, and she soon came to 
in order to escape from this den of horrors.|dislike them; and she did so much all 
No fear there that the wind, or an animal, or; through this reign in setting the King 
a human passenger, should disturb so slight|(who was dotingly fond of her) against his 
and frail an index! Everything, in short, | subjects, that it would have been better for 
was done that courage and friendship could | him if she had never been born. 
suggest ; but for three days the benevolent| Now, you are to understand that King 
hunt was fruitless. Charles the First—of his own determiaation 
After M. Puy had disappeared for three|to be a high and mighty King not to be 
whole days, he was found at last by a bold|called to account by anybody, and urged 
young man, in the place where he had deter-|on by his Queen besides — deliberately set 
mined to remain till sought for. The spot is| himself to put his Parliament down and to 
just under a mill in the neighbouring village, | put himself up. You are also to understand, 
and is a long, long way from the point of start-| that even in pursuit of this wrong idea— 
ing. His first inquiry was, how long he had| enough in itself to have ruined any king— 
been there ? for he had no means of measuring | he never took a straight course, but always 
the lapse of time. He was astonished to learn | took a crooked one. 
that three days had been passed in that lone} He was bent upon war with Spain, though 
concealment, without either food or drink.| neither the House of Commons nor the peo- 
It was well for him, perhaps, that he was} ple were quite clear as to the justice of that 
obliged to remain in that state of ignorance.| war, now that they began to think a little 
As the hour of his deliverance became more | more about the story of the Spanish match. 
and more delayed, he might otherwise have| But the King rushed into it hotly, raised 
fallen into a fatal despair. As it was, in spite | money by illegal means to meet its expenses, 
of every care, six months elapsed before he | and encountered a miserable failure at Cadiz 
recovered from the consequent illness ; and |in the very first year of his reign. An expe- 
it was probably at least a twelvemonth before | dition to Cadiz had been made in the hope of 
he was exactly himself again. plunder, but as it was not successful it was 
This, then, is the cost of Mushrooms in! necessary to get a grant of money from the 
France, in consequence of people refusing to | Parliament, and when they met—in no very 
eat wild ones, even if gathered by persons complying humour—the King told them, “to 
competent to distinguish the wholesome from ' make haste to let him have it, or it would be 
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the worse for taemselves.” Not put in a more|of Commons then showing their determina. 
complying humour by this, they impeached | tion to go on with the impeachment of Buck. 
the King’s favourite, the Duke of Bucking-|ingham, the King, in alarm, returned an 
ham, as the cause (which he undoubtedly | answer, giving his consent to all that was 
was) of many great public grievances and| required of him. He not only afterwards 
wrongs. The King to save him dissolved the | departed from his word and honour on these 
Parliament without getting the money he | points, over and over again; but, at this very 


wanted ; and when the Lerds implored him 
to consider and grant a little delay, he replied 
“No, not one minute.” He then began to 
raise money for himself by the following 
means among others. 

He levied certain duties called aan and 
poundage which had not been granted by the 
Parliament, and could lawfully be levied by 
no other power; he called upon the sea-port 
towus to furnish, and to pay all the costs for 
three months of, a fleet of armed ships; and 
he required the people to unite in lending 


him large sums of money, the repayment of' 


which was very doubtful. If the poor people 
refused, they were pressed as soldiers or 
sailors ; if the gentry refused, they were sent 
to prison. Five gentlemen, named Sir THomas 
DaryeEL, Jonn Corset, WALTER EARL, JOHN 
HeventneuaM, and Everarp Hamppkn, for 
refusing were taken up by a warrant of the 
King’s privy council, and sent to prison with- 
out any cause but the King’s pleasure being 
stated for their imprisonment. Then the 


uestion came to be solemnly tried, whether 
this was not a violation of Magna Charta, and 
an encroachment by the King on the highest 
rights of the English people. His lawyers 
contended No, because to encroach upon the 


rights of the lish people would be to do 
wrong, and the King could do no wrong. 
The accommodating judges decided in favour 
of this wicked nonsense; and here was a 
fatal division between the King and the 
people. 

For all this, it became necessary to call 
another Parliament. The people, sensible of 
the danger in which their liberties were, 
chose for it those who were best known for 
their determined opposition to the King; 
but still the King, quite blinded by his deter- 
mination to carry everything before him, 
addressed them when they met in a contemp- 
tuous manner, and just told them, in so many 
words, that he had only called them together 
because he wanted money. The Parliament, 
strong enough and resolute enough to know 
that they would lower his tone, cared little 
for what he said, and laid before him one of 
the great documents of history, which is 
called the Perrrion or Rieut, requiring that 
the free men of England should no longer be 
called upon to lend the King money, and 
should no longer be pressed or imprisoned for 
refusing to do so; furcher, that the free men 
of England should no longer be seized by the 
King’s special mandate or warrant, it being 
contrary to their rights and liberties and the 
laws of their country. At first the King 
returned an answer to this petition, in which 
he tried to shirk it altogether; but, the House 


time, he did the mean and dissembling act of 
| publishing his first answer and not his second 
—merely that the people might suppose that 
the Parliament had not got the better of him, 

That pestilent Buckingham, to gratify his 
own wounded vanity, had by this time in- 
volved the country in war with France, as 
well as with Spain, For such miserable 
causes and such miserable creatures are wars 
sometimes made! But he was destined to 
do little more misehief in this world, One 
morning as he was going out of his house to 
his carriage, he turned to k to a certain 
Colonel FRYER who was with him; and was 
violently stabbed with a knife, which the 
murderer Jeft sticking in his heart. This hap- 
pened in his hall. He had had angry words 
upstairs, just before, with some French gen- 
tlemen, who were immediately suspected by 
his servants, and had a close escape from 
being set upon and killed. In the midst of 
the noise, the real murderer, who had gone 
to the kitchen, and might easily have got 
away, drew his sword and cried out, “I am 
the man!” His name was Jonn FE.ton, a 
Protestant and a retired officer in the army. 
He said he had had no personal ill will to 
the Duke, but had killed him as a eurse to 
the country. He had aimed his blow well, 
for Buckingham had only had time to cry 
out, “ Villain!” and then he drew out the 
knife, fell against a table, and died. 

The council made a mighty business of ex- 
amining John Felton about this murder, 
though it was a plain case enough, one would 
think. He had come seventy miles to do it, 
he told them, and he did it for the reason he 
had declared ; and if they put him upon the 
rack, as that noble Marquis or Dorset 
whom he saw before him, had the goodness 
to threaten, he gave that marquis warning, 
that he would accuse Aim as his accomplice. 
The King was unpleasantly anxious to have 
him racked eeaaladaees but as the judges 
now found out that torture was contrary to 
the law of England—it is a pity they did not 
make the discovery a little sooner —John 
Felton was simply executed for the murder 
he had done. A murder it undoubtedly was, 
and not in the least to be defended: though 
he had freed England f.vm one of the most 
profligate, contemptible, and base court 
tavourites to whom it has ever yielded. 

A very different man now arose. This was 
Sir Toomas Wentworts, a Yorkshire gentle- 
man, who had sat in Parliament for a lon 
time, and who had favored arbitrary an 
haughty principles, but who had gone over 
to the people's side on receiving offence from 
Buckingham. The King, much wanting such 
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a man—for, besides being naturally favorable 
to the King’s cause, he had great abilities— 
made him first a Baron, and then a Viscount, 
and gave him high employment, and won him 
most completely. 

A Parliament, however, was still in exist- 
ence, and was not to be won. On the twentieth 
of January, one thousand s:x hundred and 
twenty-nine, Sir Jomn Ex101, a great man 
who had been active in the Petition of Right, 
brought forward other strong resolutions 
against the King’s chief instruments, and 
called upon the Speaker to put them to the 
vote. To this the Speaker answered, “he 
was commanded otherwise by the King,” and 
got up to leave the chair—which, according to 
the rules of the House of Commons, would 
have obliged it to adjourn without doing any- 
thing more—when two members, named Mr. 
Houuis and Mr. Vatentng, held him down. 
A scene of great confusion arose among the 
members, and while many swords were drawn 
and flashing about, the King, who was kept 
informed of all that was going on, told the 
captain of his guard to go down to the House 
and force the doors, The resolutions were 
by that time, however, voted, and the House 
adjourned. Sir John Eliot and those two 
members who had held the Speaker down, 
were quickly summoned before the council. 
As they claimed it to be their privilege not 
to answer out of Parliament for anything 
they had said in it, they were committed to 
the Tower. The King then went down and 
dissolved the Parliament, in a speech where~ 
in he made mention of these gentlemen as 
“Vipers”—which did not do him much good 
that ever I have heard of. 

As they refused to gain their liberty by 
saying they were sorry for what they had done, 
the King, always remarkably unforgiving, 
never overlooked their offence. When they 
demanded to be brought up before the Court 
of King’s Bench, he even resorted to the 
meanness of having them moved about from 
prison to prison, so that the writs issued for 
that purpose should not legally find them. 
At last they came before the court. and were 
sentenced to heavy fines, and to be imprisoned 
during the King’s pleasure. When Sir John 
Eliot’s health had quite given way, and ‘he so 
longed for change of air and scene as to peti- 
tion for his release, the King sent back the 
answer (worthy of his Sowship himself) that 
the petition was nat humble enough. When 
he sent another petition by his young son, in 
which he pathetically offered to go back to pri- 
son when his health was restored, if he might 
be released for its recovery, the King still 
disregarded it. When he died in the Tower, 
and his children petitioned to be allowed to 
take his body down to Cornwall, there to 
lay it among the ashes of his forefathers, the 
King returned for answer, “Let Sir John 
Eliot’s body be buried in the church of that 
parish where he died.” All this was like a 
very little King indeed, I think 
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And now, for twelve long years, steadily 
pursuing his design of setting himself up aud 
putting the people down, the King called no 
Parliament, but ruled without one. Iftwelve 
thousand volumes were written in his praise 
(as a good many have been) it would still 
remain a fact, impossible to be denied, that 
for twelve years King Charles the First 
reigned in England unlawfully and despoti- 
cally, seized upon his subjects’ goods and 
money at his pleasure, and punished, accord- 
ing to his unbridled will, all who ventured to 
oppose him, It is a fashion with some people 
to think that this King’s career was cut 
short ; but I must say myself that I think he 
ran a pretty long one. 

Wiiuiam Lavup, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was the King’s right-hand man in the reli- 
gious part of the putting down of the people’s 
liberties. Laud, who was a sincere man of 
large learning but small sense—for the two 
things sometimes go together in very different 
quantities—though a Protestant held opinions 
so mear those of the Catholics, that the Pope 
wanted to make a Cardinal of him, if 
would have ‘accepted that favour. He looked 
upon vows, robes, lighted candles, images, and 
so forth, as amazingly im t in religious 
ceremonies; and he brought in an immensity 
of bowing and candle-snuffing. He also re- 
garded archbishops and bishops as a sort of 
miraculous persons, and was inveterate in 
the last degree against any who thought 
otherwise. Accordingly, he offered up 
thanks to Heaven, and was in a state of 
much pious pleasure, when a Scotch clergy- 
man named Lrieuton, was pilloried, whipped, 
branded im the cheek, and had one of his ears 
cut off, and one of his nostrils slit, for calling 
bishops trumpery and the inventions of men. 
He svleboielan a Sunday morning the pro- 
secution of Wittiam Prynnz, a barrister, 
who was of similar opinions, and who was 
fined a thousand pounds, who was pilloried, 
who had his ears cut off on two occasions— 
one ear at a time—and whowas imprisoned for 
life. He highly approved of the punishment 
of Docror Bastwiok, a physician, who was 
also fined a thousand pounds, and who after- 
wards had /és ears cut off, and was imprisoned 
for life. These were gentle methods of per- 
suasion, some will tell you: still, I think they 
were rather calculated to be alarming to the 


people. 
in the eter ee of the putting down of 


the le’s liberties, the King was equally 
gentle, as some will tell you: still, as I think, 
equally alarming. He levied those duties of 
tonnage and poundege, and increased them 
as he thought fit. He granted monopolies to 
companies ef merchants on their paying him 
for them, notwithstanding the great com- 
plaints that had, for years and years, been 
made on the subject of monopolies. He fined 
the people for disobeying proclamations issued 
by his ship in direct violation of the law. 
He revived the detested Forest laws, and took 
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private property to himself as his forest right. 
Above all, he determined to have what 
was called Ship Money, that is to say, 
money for the support of the fleet—not only 
from the sea-ports, but from all the counties 
of England ; Loviag found out that, in some 
ancient time or other, all the counties paid it. 
The grievance of this ship money being some- 
what too strong, Jonn CHAMBERS, a citizen of 
London, refused to pay his part of it. For 
this the Lord Mayor ordered John Chambers 
to prison, and for that John Chambers brought 
a suit against the Lord Mayor. Lorp Say, 
also, behaved like a real nobleman, and de- 
clared he would not pay. But, the ‘sturdiest 
and best opponent of the ship money was 
Joun Hamppen, a gentleman of Bucking- 
hamshire, who had sat among the vipers in 
the House of Commons when there was such 
a thing, and who had been the bosom friend 
of Sir John Eliot. This case was tried before 
the twelve judges in the Court of Exchequer ; 

and again the King’s lawyers said it was 
impossible that ship money could be wrong, 
because the King could do no wrong, how- 
ever hard he tried—and he really did try 
very hard during these twelve years. Seven 
of the judges said that was quite true, and 
Mr. Hampden was bound to pay; five of 
the judges said that was quite false, and Mr. 
Hampden was not bound to So the 
ae triumphed (as he thought), b by making 

Hampden the most popular man in Eng- 
land, where matters were getting to that 
height now that many honest Englishmen 
could not endure their country, and sailed 
away across the seas, to found a colony i in 
Massachusetts Bay in America. It is said 
that Hampden himself and his relation OLIVER 
CROMWELL, were going with a company of 
such voyagers, and were actually on board 
ship, when they were stopped by a proclama- 
tion, prohibiting sea captains to carry out 
such passengers without the royal license. 
But O! it would have been well for the King 
if he had let them go! 

This was the state of England. If Laud 
had been a madman just broke loose, he could 
not have done more mischief than he did in 
Scotland. In his endeavours (in which he 
was seconded by the King, then in person in 
that part of his dominions) to force his own 
ideas of bishops, and his own religious forms 
and ceremonies, upon the Scotch, he roused 
that nation to a perfect frenzy. They formed 
a solemn league, which they called The Co- 
venant, for the- preservation of their own 
religious forms ; they rose in arms through- 
out the whole country ; they summoned all 
their men to prayers and sermons twice-a-day 
by beat of drum; they sang psalms, in which 
they compared their enemies to all the evil 
spirits that ever were heard of; and they 
solemnly vowed to smite them with the 
sword. At first the King tried .force, then 
treaty, then a Scottish Parliament, which did 
not answer at all, Then hetried the Eart or 
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SrraFrorD, formerly Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
who, as Lorp WEntTWortH, had been govern- 
ing Treland. He, too, had carried it with a 
very high hand there, though, it must be 
frankly “admitted, to the benefit and pros- 
perity of that country. 

Strafford and Laud were, of course, for 
conquering the Scottish people by force of 
arms. Other lords who were taken into 
council, recommended that a Parliament 
should at last be called; to which the King 
unwillingly consented. So, on the thirteenth 
of April, one thousand six hundred and forty, 
that then strange sight, a Parliament, was 
seen at Westminster. It is called the Short 
Parliament, for it lasted a very little while. 
While the members were all looking at one 
another, doubtful who would dare to speak, 
Mr. Pym arose and set forth all that the 
King had done unlawfully during the past 
twelve years, and what was the position to 
which England was then reduced. This great 
example set, other members took courage and 
spoke the truth freely, though with great. 
patience and moderation. The King, a little 
frightened, sent to say that if they would 
grant him a certain sum on certain terms, no 
more ship money should be raised. They 
debated the matter for two days ; and then, 
as they would not give him all he asked 
without promise or enquiry, he dissolved 
them. 

But they knew very well that he must 
have a Parliament now; and he began to 
make that discovery too, "though rather late 
in the day. Wherefore, on the twenty-fourth 
of September, being then at York with an 
army collected against the Scottish people, 
but sullen and discontented like the rest of 
the nation, the King told a great council of 
the Lords, whom he had called to meet him 
there, that he would summon another Par- 
liament to assemble on the third of November. 
The soldiers of the Covenant had now forced 
their way into England and taken possession 
of the northern counties, where the coals are 
got: so, as it would never do to be without 
coals, and as the King’s troops could make 
no head against the Covenanters so full of 
gloomy zeal, a truce was made, and a treaty 
with Scotland was taken into ’ consideration. 
Meanwhile the northern counties paid the 
Covenanters to leave the coals alone, and 
keep quiet. 

We have now disposed of the Short Parlia- 
ment. We have next to see what memorable 
things were done by the Long one. 
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